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E, London.—Prof. MILLER 
URES on VOLTAIC ELECTRI- 
on TUESDAY, the 


TyING’S COLLEGE, 
city. "ead 0 ANLGCH HEMISTRY, 
— ca tai 4 at the Secretary 
Pera pri ay as iW. J ELF. D.D. Principal. _ 
a ADT €6ai Yr 
ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, No. 11, 
) Davies, DSESDAY NENT. “SQUARE.— GENER. AL MEET: 


1NG on — Then 
MG OP RRSAZION eme : 
Indian Dra’ 
ated by seve cal ae C TAUOME i Hon. Sec 
Sussex- “place, Kensington. 
——— DAT Ae 
TREAT CHOR. AL MEETING, Exerer Haw. 
( _The SECOND CHORAL MEETING of Mr. HULLAH'S 
UPPER SINGING SCHOOLS in aid of the *Hullah Testimo- 
nial Fund,” for the Erection of a Music Hall, will be held on 
WapNEsbAY EVENING, March 4, at 8 o’clock, 
be obtained of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West 
coke the! olin prices :— 


"s office. 


Ceweie Decorations, illus- 


-Gastaiiing. 
Gall -a-Crown, 
Westeit Seats in Area Five Shillings. 
INGING CLASSES, APoLLoNnIcon Rooms, 
S under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
CLASS, No. 53, FOR MALES, will commence on TUESDAY 
EVENING NEX'l, February 20, at a quarter-past Eight 


4 en for the Course, or 2s. Gd. per Month. 





css Ke 4, FOR FEM ALES, 1 will commence on FRIDAY 
NIN 


, March 6, at Seven o'clock. 
Tamia for the Course, or 2s, 6d, per Month. 
Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the Ap MY 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 
(ERMAN INSTRUCTION.—Mr. 
who is a. acquainted with the English language, 
ofers his services to those who wish to have INSTRUCTION N 
GERMAN, which, if requested, may be given Shoou the medium 
of French. The Rev. Dr. Tiarks, 67, Grea’ cot-street, Good- 
man'efelds, will give every informatin about aes which may be 
desired—Apply to Mr. Foerster, 67, Great Prescot-street, Giood- 
man's 
)DUCATION AT GENEVA.—The departure 
‘4 of Mr. 8. R. Shepherd, English Master haf: the Protestant 
Educational ‘Establishment of Messrs. CH. & A. DIEDERICHS 











at GENEVA, ee 2rs_to those parents, who wish to contide their | 
the 


above Establishment, a favourable opportunity of 
m to Geneva. Although = ere is desirous of 
Jeaving March, he would prolong oe 
stay for gome time, if parents should find the above mauned gereee 
to short. The pupils will not ny receive a strictly religious 
pb sed but as Messrs. Diederichs (Germans) poate French, 
Buglish, and Italian Masters residing in their Establish 





| Foreign Library, Conte’. -street, Han 
| be had PLANS and 
| price 2s, 6d., or post free 3s, 


FoERsTER, | 


| Wood: 


beautiful Works 


yo SCIENTIFIC CH IC CHEMISTS, LECTURERS, | 

SCHOOLS, &c.—CHARLES BUTTON, Operative and 
Manufacturing Chemist, 146, '—~} Bars, Laniion (late Dymond 
& Co.) has this ar y published, price +. 6d. ; it free. 

NEW and RIPTIV CATALOGUE | ‘of ‘CHEMICAL, 

APPARATUS, _ illustrated with several h ood E 
Bevin The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically. and includes 

lin and Dresden Porcelain for chemical and other purposes 
a and other Foreign Rogerseas for Organic Analysis ; Fur. 
; Crucibles; Microscopes ; Photographic, eee ypic, and 

Masméto- Electrical Apparatus. Also a new and rev of 
Chemicals and Reagents, in which a considerable reduction has 
been made. 

The Illustrated List of Berlin and Dresden Porcelain, with the 
Chemical List, may be had gratis, or by forwarding 4 penny stamps. 

C. Button has always in stock a quantity of Anhydrous Phos- 
phoric Acid and Pure Lime for Dentists and others. 


REDUNDANT COPIES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, Gratis, 
TTHE MODERN BOOK-BUYER’S CATA- 


LOGUE, omnaating of the surplus copies of valuable Modern 
Works from the Libraries of the Nobility, Gentry, Literary Insti- 
tutions, Book Societies, &c., and offered at ve reduced prices. 

Alison’s History of Europe—The Marlborough Dispatches— “The 
Nelson Letters—Dr. Arnold's, Life—Lord Eldon’s Life —Lord 





| Malmsbury’s Diary—Macaulay’s Essays, and other popular Works 
| are included, and may be had by early application. 


The Cata logue delivered gratis, or forwarded 


post free on receipt 
of two stamps, to orders addressed to 


to the Librarian, British and 
a@nover-square, of whom may 
— ATES for Gentlemen's Libraries, 





Sales bp Auction. 
THE COLLECTION OF ART AND VIRTU OF 
HENRY RHODES, ESQ. DECEASED. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s,on TUESDAY, March 24, and following days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, by order of the Executors, 

PRE! Important and very Interesting Collection 

PICTURES, Books, Prints, Sculpture, Antiquities, and 


| other Works of Art and V irta, formed with great taste by Henry 


Rhodes, Esq. deceased, late Joint Architect to Her Majesty's 


‘orests. 


The Pictures ; comer 2 a copttel example of Canaletti, and 
randt, De Witte, Ru o v. Dyck 
Russdael, De Hoo coghe, V V. der Capel: Ferg, &c., and “The Flitek 
of Bacon,’ the cel work of Wright. Some very interesting 
Miniatures, comprising Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr, by Hol- 
bein. A ve y fine collection of Egyptian and Mexican Antiquities, 
Greek and Koman —- consisting of Statuettes, Busts, Sar- 
cophagi, &c.; Antiqu Models in Terra Cotta and Cinque Cento ; 
Bronzes; Marble 2 Ra Inlaid Cabinets ; Porcelain, Etruscan, 
and Urbino Ware. Ancient Glasses, An ntique Cameos and In- 
taglios, Some very peecrenting British Antiquities ; also the very 


s and 





they will have every opportunity of eo | proficient in the 
modern languages.—Every information, as well as the most satis- 
factory references, Will be given by Mr. 8S. R. Shepherd, 20, Marl- 
borough-square, Chelsea, London, 


[osstis— —To be SOLD, a COLLECTION of 
fine FOSSILS, chiefly from the Cretaceous and Oolitic Beds, 
The specimens are good, and form excellent illustrations of the 
various strata. —F or particulars apply to Mr. G. C. Russell, Hall 


of Commerce, Londo n. 
FOR SALEW 








ETRIFACTIONS 

A magnificent Collection of DENDROLITHES, the most 
= in the world, which belonged to the late OBERFORST- 
BISTER COTTA, in paseny. is to be disposed of. It contains 
110 Specimens of Fossil Woods, most of them polished, many of 
em uniques, in which the internal structure is beautifully dis- 
i great number of these Specimens have been described 
jnawork, with plates, entitled, * Phe Dendrolithes, in relation to 
their Internal Formation,” by Professor Dr. Cotta. Letters to be 
addressed, “ Professor Cotta, Freiberg, Saxony.” 
COMPANY 


(CMPRESSED AIR ENGINE 

PARSEY, PATENTEE.) 
The WORKING MODEL is in operation, and open to inspec- 
tion, at the Offices of the Company, No, 5, Pall Mall East, between 


the hours of 11 and 4 cally. © vee Prospectuses and Forms of Ap- 
plication for Shares may be had. 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls, Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
thecountry, aud may be put up by country workmen. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
4A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 


« Acenr, 26, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
yand Gentry, that he undertakes = receive aoe igen through 

the House, Works of Art, V Bageag &c.; and also 
& forward Effects to all parts of the ww orld All Commissions 
With which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
mest attention and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 
him fature favours—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
faint and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 


Ce HOUSE.—To Travellers and Gentle- 
men residing Abroad.—The carelessness and irregularity 
which packages and baggage are often cleared through the 
House, causing great loss and ex nse to the proprietors, 
es other inconvenience, induces H. TAYLOR, Custom-House 

ladia thay Leadenhall-st treet, to 

e receives Works of Art, and all descrip- 

for clearance and forwarding through the Custom- 

The thorough and too frequently rough exami- 

packages by the Customs officers renders a strict atten- 

safe repacking necessary. ayLor has, therefore, 

Personally to superintend the repacking of articles 
h L ip seency. 

-~ + — ‘ie rapes > = business int the lest in te 

o m any information in his 

Tepecting thee APY part any 


fre of expense, upe upon mn spplication by letter. -. 

















choice Architectural Library, comnquiins 8 paper copy of Piranesi, 

- the Collection of pron d and Modern Drawings and Prints. 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catalogues 

5 al. at Messrs. Christie & Manson's Offices, &, King-strect, St. 
ames "s. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. ROBERT ASPLAND, OF 
HACKNEY. 


Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. Auctioneers of Literar 
Pro perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
WEDN ESDAY, February 25, 18:6, and 3 following days, at 
1 o'clock, precisely, 


THE LIBRARY of the late Rev. ROBERT 
ASPLAND,; including Cotelerii SS. Patrum qui tem 
ribus Apostolicis floruerunt Opera, 2 vols. (scarce)—Holy Bille, 
black letter, J. Daye and W. Seres, 1549—Evangelia Quatuor, an 
early Greek Manuscript on parchment—Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, Commentary upon the Old and New Testament, 7 vols.— 
Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.—Calmet, Dictionary, fine copy— 
Bayle, Dictionary, 5 vo —Horsfie ld, History of the County of 
Sussex, 2 —— barts (Henry) Fames Srumpet Soundinge, a 
Poem, 8. for Thomas Haekett, 1589, probably unique—Auli 
Gellii ¥ 4 Attic, notis Var. et Gronovii, large paper, rare— 
Rosenmulleri, Scholia in Vetus et Novum Testamentum, 28 vols.— 
Shakespeare Society's Publications, 18 vols.—Collection of nearly 
300 Religious and Controversial Tracts on Baptism, Confessions of 
Faith, Church Government, Liberty of Conscience, &e. from 1605 
to 1697, in 27 vols. 4to. many of them exceedingly curious and 
searce—A valuable and interesting series of Political Tracts, from 
1607 to 1693, in 29 vols.—Versions of the Scriptures—W orks of 
Strype, Farmer, Belsham, Priestley, Barrow, Bingham, Mosheim, 

Paley, Pope, Whiston, &e. &e. 


To which is added, 
ANOTHER COLLECTION, 


THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED ; 
Comprising 

Manning and Bray, History and Antiquities of Surrey, 3 vols. 
fine copy—Archeologia, 29 vols.—Grose, Antiquities of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and ee 12 vols. fine copies—Hooke, Roman 
History, 4 vols. best ition—Throsby, Views in Lincolnshire, 
2 vols.—Coxe, Tour in “Monmouthshire, 2 vols —Lewis, Topo 
pial we 5vols. large paper—Lysons, Environs of London, 

vols, : &e. 
To be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


NINE DAYS’ SALE OF THE CHOICE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE WILLIAM FLETCHER, EsQ. 
moved from Dublin. 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. Auctioneers of Literar: 
I Property and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SEL 
ON 








ION, at their aoa 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
AY, March 9, and eight" following days (Sunday ‘ex- 
cepted), at i o'clock, = 
HE Choice and Valuable LIBRARY of the 
late WILLIAM eae. Esq., including the Library 
of William spar 5 i ma late one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Irelan 


pons 


To be My bs days previous to the Sale, and Catal 
at Messrs, % South's, Dublin ; and at the place of 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 


OSPITAL ‘for. CONSUMPTION “and DIS- 
EASES of the CHEST, Brompton, enebliched for the recep- 
tion of Patients from all parts of the Kingdom.—BAZAAR in the 
Gardens of Chelsea College. Her MAJESTY the QUEEN has 
signifiedhher intention to patronize a BAZAAR in aid of the Fund 
for the completion of the New Hospital. The Committee have the 
gratification to announce that one wi of the building will be 
opened for the reception of Patients in June next, and the Com- 
mittee have re this a fitting occasion to hold the Bazaar 
upon an extended sea 

it will, by mond od of Sir Edward Paget, the governor, be 
held in the grounds attached to the Royal Hospital, , Chelsea, in- 
cluding this year the interesting gardens of Ranelagh, which wete 
not open tothe public in 1444, when the former most successful 
bazaar was honoured by the presence of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, after laying the foundation stone. 

The Committee have the os epee to state that the portion of 
the building already general approba- 
tion, and th cy cornet, hope that yen liberality will be so far 
extended to the institution as to enablethem to finish the structure, 
and so render the means of receiving patients in some degree com- 
mensurate with the extent of the malady it is designed to relieve 
and the large number of demands for edmission. 

The following royal, noble and distinguished personages have 
already expressed their intention - become patronesses. 

Her pojesty the Queen Dow 

Her Royal Highness the Duc’ con a of Kent. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Richmond. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 

The Most Noble the Marchioness of Westmeath. 

The Most Noble the Marchioness of Westminster. 

The Most Noble the Dowager aa of Westminster. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of J erse: 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Clarcndon. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Sheffield. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of St. Germans. 

The Right Hon. be Countess of Eldon. 

Lady Ernest 

ight Hon. | Viscountess Canning. 
The Right Hon. Lady Stanley 
The Right Hon. aw Francis ‘Sandon. 
Lady Harriet — 

The Right Hon, ady Teignmouth. 

The Right Hon. Dowager Lady Selsey. 

The Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope. 

Lady a 

Lady C 

Lady Hamilton. 

Mrs. Farrer. 


Donations of works of all kinds are earnestly and respectfully 
solicited to furnish the stalls,and the contributors are requested 
to affix to them the prices my! design them to produce. All con 
Gaations ferwase to Philip Rose, ne, on. Sec, 22, Hans place, 

helsea ; or to the Secreta: 20, en arlborough- street, will be 
pan VE and gratefully ac’ now! 

Contributions in money by those w o~ are unable to assist in fur- 
nishing the stalls at the bazaar will be received by, the Coavetasy, 
or the following bankers :— Messrs. Barclay & Co. ; Cocks, Biddulph 
& Co.; Coutts & Co.; Drummond & Co.; Glyn, Hallifax & Co. ; 3 
Hankeys & Co. ; Herries, yereubar & Co.; Ransom & Co. ; 
Ww iows, Deacon & Co, ; y Messrs. Hatchard, Pi ceadilly ; ry 
and Messrs. Nisbet & Co. nuns street, Oxford-street. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
OSBORN P. CROSS, Sec. 





20, Guest M Swe 





it published, 8vo. price 9 
THE HISTORY of the F RENCH, WALLOON. 
DUTCH, and other Foreign PROTESTANT KEFUGEES, 
settled in England from the Reign of Hen. VIII. tothe Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of penton, Ww by Notices of their Trade an 
Commerce, baa r ae Charters, Letters Patent, &. &c. 
By JOMUN Nou T HERDEN BURN, 
Author of ‘The "iter of My ey Segitens. *The Fleet 
Registers,” 
tenon Longman, Brown, ‘aoeue & Longmans. 
ust published, demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

THE PHILOSOP HY OF TRADE, or Out 
lines of a Theory of Profits and Prices; including an 
Examination of the poo which determine the Kelative Value 

of Corn, "ty and Curre’ 
ATRIC K "JAMES STIRLING. 
Oliver & ne Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


GRIMM’S POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. 
Now ready, with “Feap bo. 7 by Ricuagrp Doy ie. 
VO, s. 


TTIKE FAIRY RING; at Ciiiesiien of Tales 


and Stories, | premeiated from the German, By JOHN 
EDWARD TAYL 
yok Murray, Albemarle-street, 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


NELL GWYNNE; or, the COURT 
STUARTS: an Historical R , Will be 
HOOD’S M AGASIES for Mar 
Published by H. Hurst, 27. King. Ww illiam-street, Strand ; and 
sold by Bell & Co, Edint vurgh ; M'‘Glashen, D Olier-street, 
Dublin; W. Grapel, Livertest td all Booksellers. 


PHE WESTMIN' st ER REVIEW, 
No. LXXXVIII. for MARCE 


1. THE BRITISH SOLDIER MILITARY TRAINING, 
2 HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
3 MEDICAL POLICE. 
4. DALTON, 
5, TRANSFER of LANDED PROPERTY. 
6 AFFAIRS of NEW ZEALAND. With Map. 
7, ABOLITION of PROTECTION—STATE of t PARTIES, 
With other Papers. 
»* BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS should be forwarded on 
or before TUESDAY, the 24th inst. 











of te 











George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street, 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. 
HAND-BOOK FOR OIL PAINTING. 


HAND-BOOK of YOUNG ARTISTS and 
AMATEURS in OIL PAINTING: being chiefly a condensed 
compilation from the celebrated Manual of Bouvier, with addi- 
tional matter selected from the labours of Merimée, De Montabert, 
and other distinguished Continental Writers in the art. The 
whole adapted, by the method of its arrangements, and the com- 

pleteness of its detail, as well sy | a Text-Book in Agstemins of both 

sexes as for self-instruction. Appen ded, a New Explanator: one 
Critical Vocabulary. By — & IRICAN ARTIST. In7 
Neatly printed in post 8yo. 


2 
Uniform with ‘ Fruit, Flower, and Thorn Pieces.’ 
WALT and VULT ; or, the Twins. Translated 
from the German of JEAN PAUL. By the Author of * The Life 
ef Jean Paul.’ 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
3. 
EVERETT’S ESSAYS. 


CRITICALand MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


4. 
WILEY and PUTNAM’S CATALOGUE of 
antl i Soog” a ATIONS for 1846: Bich a » hae of American Books 
rt them. Gratis on applicati 
rat County Booksellers vate with “the List for distribution. 


SCIENCE and ARTS. A New Series of the 
pga JouRNAL or Screxce aND Arts, commenced eg 
conducted at Prof. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, JR. an 

FAMES D. DAN 

*y* This valuable work has now pom ne for 25 years. 
Many of the back Numbers may yet be h 

The New Serres will be published in re Nempers annually. 
The price is 5s. per Number; and each Number will contain from 
140 to 150 pages. Three Numbers will constitute a volume ; and 
there will be (as in the old series) Two Volumes each year of nearly 
450 pages each. The work will be fully illustrated by engravings as 
the subjects may require. Every effort is made to render this New 
Series a faithful record of American and of Foreign Science. The 
assistance of several gentlemen eminent in different departments 
has been secured, each collaborator being credited, at his option, 
for his own contributions. 


NEW a, A he ond = MOURNERS. ] 


ACRED POEMS. for ‘MOU RNERS. Tn Illus- 
tration of the BURIAL SERVICE. From various ‘ae 
Witt an Intropuction, by the Rev. R. C. TRENCH, M.A 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo- place. 
Just ready, uniform with *‘ Whittaker’s Popular Library,’ 
THE PEO , and their RELATION to 
MODERN SOCIETY. By Mons. MICHELET. Uniform | 
with the translation of Michelet’s‘ ov of France,’ now pub- 
lishing in * Whittaker’s Popular Libra’ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maris, Jane, London. 


PERCY ANECDOTES AT HALF PRICE. 
Now read be continued Monthly), price 1s. 3d., Part I. of 
RE-ISSUE of the celebrated PERCY ANEC. | 
DOTES, printed uniform with the First Edition, of which | 
400,000 copies were sold, at 2s. 6d. each Part, = containing the 
same a ravings and Letter-press at half the 
rger, Holywell-street, Strand; and Hit ‘Booksellers. 


enemas ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY—NEW EDIT. 
fon pabtiehel. . rele. oo. 1 goad ry cloth, 
A New Edition, re e present time, of 
OSHEIM'S ECCLESI AST GAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Fetes, ne 
JAMES MURDUCK, D.D. Edited, with Additions, b 
SOA Newt Pant 











| with more variety of literary interest, vivacity of im 


| the dawn of t 


oe LITERARY AND PICTORIAL p 
w ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. richly bound, eee 
y 7 1 
EVENINGS AT HADDON | 
4 A SERIES OF 
TALES AND ROMANCEs, 
Beate Illustrated with Twenty-four Steel E 
FROM DESIGNS BY GEORGE CATTE NN ea 
“The literary contributions to work are b 7 thee 
nent and admired writers of the Hho “Ww e can mentio rt 
tales without praise—for all are excellent.”— Britannia, mn NODe i ty 
“The most charming work of » kind that has been te 
the birth of the annuals—a work uniting more origimtt 
artistical skill, and consummate taste in the Picto: tow 
play of fancy, than has marked any publi 
he species to the present da jay. a + is order 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough see 


a el 
ARNOLD'S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION —sigy 
ZDITIO 
In 8yo, price 5s, 6d., the Sixth Edition, carefully revised 
PRACTICAL INTRODU CTION to GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MA, 
d late Fellow of Trinity College, tin 
ich is nearly on Ollendorff’s Pin, a 
a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttman’s, and easy Seni 
translated into Greek, after given E 
It is now ae at all, or ne 
* 


td 
ON HALL, 





Rector of Lyndon 


*y* This Work, 





jentenes 
xf amples, and 
the Public al wither 


arly all, 
MES, M.A. Rector of Stapleford-Taw red . Essex. GREEK RE ADING BOOK, adapted to the By 


| 
London’: Longman, Brown & Co.; Hatchard & Son; F. “ . 
Rivington ; Hamilton a Co.; W hittaker : Co. ; Simpkin & a ; anda SECUNI aan - Se antenes W = inthe om 
4 ess, 





Smith, Elder & Co.; T. Bumpus ; J. Dowding ; Capes & Co. ; ~ S, 
Hodgson ; Houlston’& Co. ; H. Washbourne; Cowie & Co. ; Rivingtons, St. I —#. 8 t te ard, ‘and Waterloo-place, 
& Co Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


H. G. Bohn; 3 T. & W. 
A Practical Introduction to Greek Acciden: 
Third Edition, Ins 





Boone; Bigg t Son; J. Bain; S&. 
& Norton; Bickers & Bu sh; W. J. 
ey; G. Wills; G. Routledge ; J. 





Stevens 
Cc i 
rker. 


Bagster & Sons; 
Cleaver ; W. White; J. 
Snow. Oxford: J. H. Pa 
THE MODERN OR ATOR, published Monthly, price 8d. 
URKE’S SPEECHES, Part I., will appear on 
the 28th -inst. 


With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 








In svo. price ls, 6d., the Second Edition, much enlarged, ¢f 

THE. SAYINGS of the GREAT FORTY 
YS, between the Resurrection ans pone ension, 

| as the Outline of the 3 of God. In  DISCOCRe 'RSES 

With an oe of Mr. NEW MAN’S a Eon of DEVE 


>| LOPMEN 
| By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.1, 

Head Master of Winchester ( ‘ollege. 
Rivington’, St. Paul's C eg ard, aud Waterloo-place, 
Pri 2 whom may be had, by the s bd Author, 

rice 26. | R Practical Sermons. 10s. 6 


2. Sermons at Winchester Colleee. 





Already published, 

The Speeches of Lord Erskine. 
6s, cloth. 

The Speeches of Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 

3s. 4d. sewed ; 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Speeches of Earl of Chatham. 
sewed ; 3s. cloth. 

Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. ' 


Price 5s. sewed 


Price 


6s. 6, 





The Number for January, 1846, (iis, I. of New Series) 
articles on * Hurricanes, &c. at Sea,” by W.C. Redfield, with my 
aimericet, Entomology, by 4" Morris ; * Ex primentson the Solar 
Rays, by Dr. Leedom ; * New York Geolo ical Reports,” with Illus- 
Bays, by 2 hi rtany of the Alleghanies,’ oy Prof. Gray ; ‘ Liebig’s 
pelt Radical Theory,’ “4 Prof. Hare ; * Shooting Stars and Meteors,’ 

y E. C. Herrick ; and copious notes of recent Scientific Intelli- 
a. 


6. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Published Quarterly, at 6s. each. 

*x* This able work has been continued for more than Thirty 
years, under the direction of several distinguished ogress and 
critics. It stands at the head of American periodical literature. 
Among its contributors have been Edward Everett (late Minister 
to Great Britain), the late Judge Story, Geo, 8. Hillard, Charles 
Sumner, Professors Felton, Longfellow, Gray, W are, &c., Dr. Ro- 
binson, the Oriental scholar ; Mr. Pickering, the Philologist ; &c. 

No. CXXX. (just oo tgaag contains :— 
. Greece under the Rom 
. St. Chrysostom, and his Style of Pulpit Eloquence. 
: The Punishment of 
. The Pioneers of Ken ta 
. Margaret ; a Tale < \ Neal and Ideal. 
. John Foster's Essa: 
. Dr. Arnold's Miscdllanceus Writings. 
. Life of Rev. Henry Ware, junior. 
. The Oregon Question. 
. Critical Notices, 


New Volumes of Wiley and Putnam’s 
Popular Library. 
LIFE IN THE Woops. 

WESTERN CLEARINGS. By Mrs. C. M. 
KIRKLAND (Mrs. Clavers), Author of ‘A New Home,’ * Forest 
Life,’ &c. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* Mrs. Kirkland (now of New York) describes the manners and 
customs of the new settlements of the * far west’ from actual obser- 
vation, having resided some time in a primitive part of Michigan. 
She is one of the most a lively, good-humoured, and graphic 
female writers of the ag 


8, 
MR. SIMMS” NEW WORK, SECOND SERIES. 
THE WIGWAM and the CABIN. By the 
Author of ‘The Yemassec, &c. 1st and 2nd Series, 16mo, each 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
“A series of spirit-stirring tales of backwoods and border life.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, 
9. 
ZSCHOKKE'S TALES, SECOND SERIES. 
TALES from the German of HEINRICKE 
ZSCHOKKE. Ist and 2nd Series, each, 3s, 6d. cloth. 
“We have not hada more pointed tale than * The Fool of the 
Nineteenth Century’ since the days of Swift.”—New Monthly Mag. 
10, 
POE’S TALES AND POEMS. 
TALES. By Epaar A. Por, Esq., of New York. 
16mo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


Also, by the same Author, 
THE RAVEN: and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 


“That powerful pen, whose versatile creations I have so of 
admired. Mrs, Sigourney. 0 often 


11, 
MR. HEADLEY’S NEW WORK. 


THE ALPS and the RHINE. 


By J. T. 
HEADLEY, Esq. Author of ‘ Letters from Italy.” 


16mo. 3s, 6d. 


12, 
Uniform with * The Pilgrim to Mont Blanc.” 
WANDERINGS of a PILGRIM 
SHADOW of the JUNG FRAU. ay, By. G. 


in the 
B. CHEEVER, 


D.D. Author of * Lectures on Bunyan,” &c. 16mo, 3s. 


Wiey & Pura, 6, Woteiién-plécn 





MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


Nearly ready, with 12 Coloured Plates and several Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES; 


Or, A Guimpse at THE InvistpLE WorLD, REVEALED BY THE Microscope, 
By GIDEON A. MANTELL, L.L.D. F.R.S. 


Author of ‘ Medals of Creation,’ ‘ The Wonders of Geology.’ 


‘The object of this volume is to present a familiar exposition of the nature and habits of some of those iny 
beings which people our lakes and streams, in the hope that by placing them in a striking point of view, and deseribin 









them, as much as possible, in language divested of scientific terms, the subject may be made attractive and interesting ty 


the general reader.”— Author's Preface. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





A PRESENT BOOK FOR LADIES. 
Now ready, FOURTIL EDITION, revised and considerably enlarged, with 115 Engravings, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


HANDBOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, 
Decorative and Ornamental, 
Including CROCHET, KNITTING, and NETTING. 
By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlington-street. 
Also, lately published, 


MY KNITTING BOOK, First and Second Series. 
And MY CROCHET SAMPLER. 2s. 6d. 


London: Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers. 


ls. Gd. each; 








MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


On February 28th will be published, Part I. of a new and original Work, (to be completed in Two Parts), 


A FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 


AMONG THE NATIVES OF A VALLEY OF THE 
MARQUESAS. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Forming No. 32 of ‘ THE COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY.’ 


In which “ Serres” the following Original Works have lately appeared:— 
HAY’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS, 
THE AMBER WITCH. 
MRS. MEREDITH’S NEW SOUTH WALES. 
MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LORD MAHON’S LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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This day is published, 12mo. bd, 
Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
JUCLIp's ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, 
4 (the first three Books,) translated from the Latin of the 
Right Rev. THOMAS ELRINGTON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Leighlin and Ferns, formerly Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
To which is added, a COMPENDIUM of ALGEBRA. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and Private Instruction. 
Cambridge: Deightons. London: G. Bell, Fleet-street. 


oer 
vSANITY.—The Lectures oF Dr. ConoL_ty on rice 3s. ¢ 
NSAX 1 Form of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 

, —_ jum, are now in course of publication in THE 

they will be continued in that Journal until the 

he first Number of the Annual Volume of 

plished on Saturday, January the 3rd. It con- 

; Lecture by Dr. Conolly on THE NATURE, CAUSES, 
tained § ATMENT OF MELANCHOLIA. 

os Churchill, London. Orders for Tne Lancet are received 


py all Booksellers and Newsmen. TEXT-BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
— NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. Just published, in hag _8vo. (496 pp.) vith, Pont Plate and 281 
- N ws S E TA by oodcul 8, price 6s, cloth ; or6s. 6d. bound, 
(ICERONIS, ORATIONES SELECT#, by MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Ferguson, 1+. 00. . : ‘ a with Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) Chap- 

Ciupnosis Cato Major, Lelius, &c. by Ferguson, | jer. ania Dictonary of Bhiltcophical Terme, By SOHN te 
COMSTOCK, M.D,, and RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A.M., Oxon, 
Author of a Dictionary of Medical Terms, and of Manuals of 
Chemistry and of the Steam Engine. 

Contents : 1. Properties of Bodies—2. Heat—3. Mechanics—4, Hy- 
drostatics—5. Hydraulics—6. Pneumatics and Steam Engine— 
7. Acoustics—8, Optics—9. Astronomy—1l0. Electricity and Gal- 
vanism—1l1. Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism. 3 

*y* This Manual is intended as a First Course Text-Book in 








" Connon’s System of English Grammar, 2s. 6d. 
Wotskr's French Grammar, with Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
ScreNne’s Pronouncing French Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 
Rey's Pronouncing English Dictionary, 6s. 6d. 
Waitr’s Elements of Universal History, 8s. 6d. 
Nicot’s Introductory Book of the Sciences, with 


ings, ls. 6d. - 
M eements of Algebra, by IncrAMand TROTTER, 4s. 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Proprietary Schools and Colleges, or other establishments where 
students are prepared for the profession of Civil Engineers, the 
Military and Naval Colleges, and the Universities : also for First 
Year Medical Students. 

London: Adam Scott (late Scott & Webster), Charterhouse- 
square, 








Price Sixteen Pence. 


CHEAPEST EDITION 


M. MICHELET’S CELEBRATED WORK. 


Just published, handsomely printed in post octavo, 
UNIFORMLY WITH MR. MURRAY'S ‘ HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY,’ 
PRICE SIXTEEN PENCE, 


MICHELET’S 
PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 


Translated from the Third Edition (which contains MicnExer’s Preface in Reply to the Attacks of the 
Jesuits), with the Author’s approbation, by 


C. COCKS, B.L. 
Professor (brevet¢) of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France; Translator of Mignet’s 
* Antonio Perez and Philip II. of Spain,’ &e. : 





Extract from the TRANSLATOR'’s PREFACE. 

“The Author, in an obliging letter to the Translator, expresses himself as follows:—‘ Votre traduction au reste ne 
serait pas sans intérét @ Londres, au moment oi le jésuitisme travaille si follement U Angleterre.’ 1 take this opportunity of 
publickly thanking Mr. Micuexet, for his extreme kindness in forwarding me early copies of the Third Edition of his 
work, by means of which lL have been enabled the sooner to complete my translation.” 

ta The LIBRARY EDITION, price 9s. may still be had. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 
In MONTHLY VOLUMES, neatly bound, price FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Commencing with a New and Uniform Edition of 


/ 9 
MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 
VOLUME L, 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Will be published March 1st. 

“We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. ‘If we could have 
our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young Husbands, 
should buy it for their Wives ; Fathers, for their Daughters ; Brothers, for their Sisters.”—Methodist Magazine. 


Fisner, Son & Co. Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 








In Weekly Numbers, price Three Halfpence, 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Sheet of Instructive and Entertaining Reading, 


Consisting of FAMILIAR SKETCHES, ESSAYS, POPULAR INFORMATION on SCIENCE, SOCIAL STATISTICS, 
TOURS at HOME and ABROAD, TALES, POETRY, and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Conducted by WILLIAM and ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Destine itself only to a few speculative and controversial 


subj 5 wrapper, for the additional charge of One Penny. A volume 
jects, CHAMBERS's JOURNAL has addressed itself to the 


vhole int L l it is also issued every six months, price Four Shillings and 
hho ntlectual nature of its readers. While carrying | Sixpence, handsomely bound in embossed cloth and lettered, 
ion ation where formerly was ignorance, it has also en- | with an Index. Four of these volumes are now ready, 
meee mee reflection, and kindle sentiment ;—while | offering about the same quantity of matter as is con- 
thetey y amusing by delineations of manners, and playful | tained in Twenty of the usual 8vo. volumes, for EIGHTEEN 
power the less obvious characteristics of man and | SHILLINGs. 
eee aimed at impressing sound moral lessons, and Complete Sets of the Old Series—the Twelve Volumes— 
epecall ae taste for more refined and innocent pleasures, | neatly bound in Six, price Three Guineas ; or the separate 
won or those of polite literature. volumes, cloth, price 9s. each, are also on sale. A General 
libel ot Th EpinsurGu JOURNAL continues to be pub- | Index for these twelve volumes, consisting of two sheets, 
wring th ree Halfpence each Number, or in Parts com- | may be had, along with any odd numbers of either Series, 
 month’s Numbers neatly done up in a printed | to complete sets. 


Published by W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
And Wm. 8. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WORKS. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


100 Parts, and 9 VoLumEs have appeared, with 100 Steel 
and 1400 Wood Illustrations. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


216 Weekly Numsers, and 54 Monthly Parts, have 
appeared. 


Itt. 


SIR W. SCOTT’S POETRY, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
12 Weekly Noumsens, and 3 Monthly Parts, have appeared, 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Part I. and Numser I. will appear on 2nd March. 


All these PERIODICAL ISSUES will be 
Completed in NOVEMBER. 


The following are complete, and always ready. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Price 10s. 


Tniform with the People’s Editions of the WAVERLEY 
Novets and Porrry, 


WAVERLEY N OVELS, 
48 Volumes, Edition 1829-1833. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Volumes, Edition 1841-1843, 


SCOTT'S POETRY, 


In 12 Vols., 6 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


SCOTT'S PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols., and 3 Vols. 


SCOTT'S 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


5 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


Vil. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER, 


3 Vols., 2 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


VIIt, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
. SCOTT, 


10 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 


R. Capgt1, Edinburgh ; Hovutston & Stoneman, London, 
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WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-strect. 


New Publications. 


1. 

THE NATURE and TREATMENT of 
CANCER. By W. H. WALSHE, M.D. Professor of Pathological 
Gpotony in University College, iby ers to University College 
Hospital, and to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest. 1 vol. 8vo. with illustrations, 16s, cloth. 

“Bringing to bear upon this subject the ample resources of 
research, observation, experiment, and practice, it would be ex- 
pected that Dr. Walshe would — a work upon this branch of 

athology not unworthy the distinguished reputation he enjoys. 

t affords us, however, sincere satisfaction to able to express 
the conviction that the book we are about to review is not only the 
best extant in any language upon the subject of which it treats, 
but that there are few, if any, monographs in the department of 
pathology which surpass it in comprehensiveness, correctness, and 
completion.”—Medical Times, 


Il. 

ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and 
THERAPEUTICS. By EDWARD BALLARD, M.D. Medical 
Tutor in University College, and A. B. GARROD, M.D. Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the Aldersgate School of 
Medicine. 1 vol. 8vo. with diagrams, 12s. cloth. 

“ As a manual for students, it is the best that has yet appeared 
and will be found to contain much matter well worthy of perusal 
by the practitioner. Th possess the especial advantage of carrying 
its information to the date of its publication.” 

Ranking’s Report, Vol. 2. 


lt. 

LECTURES on NATURAL and DIFFICULT 
PARTURITION. By E. W. MURPHY, M.D. Professor of Mid- 
wiley in University College, and formerly Assistant Physician to 
the Dublin Lying-in Hospital. 1 vol. Svo. with numerous en- 
gravings on wood, 9s. clot 

“ Dr. Murphy seems to be even more familiar with the tragic 
difficulties of obstetric practice, and the modes in which they may 
be evaded, surmounted, or relieved, than with the routine detail 
of natural labour. 

“The whole of these lectures, which refer to difficult and labo- 
rious labours, and to the application of instruments, will be found 
of the very greatest value,”—Lancet. 


Iv. 

DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. By 
Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. QUAIN.—Part II. is now ready, price 
lis., containing the Fasciw, Vessels, and Nervous System; also 
the Continuation of the General Anatomy. 

*x* Part I. lately published, 13s, 


Recently published. 


YOUNG’S LECTURES on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPITY and the MECHANICAL ARTS, A new edition. 
ager nt aeamaael KELLAND, 2 vols. 8vo. with 43 copperplates, 

. 48. clo 


GREGORY'S OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 
Feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
Part I. (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY), 5s, 
Part LI. (ORGANIC CHEMISTRY), 7s. 


LIEBIGS CHEMISTRY of AGRICUL- 
TURE and PHYSIOLOGY. Third edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
temas ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. Second 
edition, Svo. 2s, 6 


$s, 6d, 
LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS.  Feap., 


8vo. 
Series I. RELATIONS to COMMERCE, &e. 4s. 6d. 
Series II. The PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES and GE- 
NERAL LAWS of the SCIENCEs 5s, 

PARNELL’S APPLIED CHEMISTRY, in 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, &. Vols.1,2. 8vo. 13s. each. 

PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. Second edition, revised, and much enlarged, Svo, 14s, 

PLATTNER’S USE of the BLOWPIPE in 
the EXAMINATION of MINERALS, ORES, &. By Dr. 
MUSPRATT. Svo, 10s, 6d, 

LARDNER on the STEAM-ENGINE, 
etna M-NAVIGATION, and RAILWAYS. Seventh edition, 

vo. 12s, 

MR. QUAIN’S WORK on the ARTERIES, 
including the SURGICAL ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY, 

ow complete, in 1 vol. elephant folio, with an 8vo. vol. of letter- 
press, 13/. half-bound morocco. 

ELLISS DEMONSTRATIONS of ANA- 
TOMY. Small Svo. 12s. 

MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. Translated, 
with Notes, by Dr. BALY. 2 vols. 8yo, 20. 

MORTON'S EIGHT PLATES of the SUR- 
GICAL ANATOMY of the HEAD and NECK, the AXILLA, &c. 
Royal 8vo, 13s, coloured ; 7s. 6d. plain. 

MORTON on the PERINALUM. Royal 8yo. 
7s, Gd. coloured ; Cs. plain. ' 

MORTON on the GROIN. Royal 8vo. 13s. 
coloured ; 9s. plain. , 

MORTON on INGUINAL HERNL®. Royal 
8yo. 12s. coloured ; 9s. plain. a 

WALSHE (Dr.) on the PHYSICAL DIAG- 
NOSIS of DISEASES of the LUNGS. Feap. 8vo. 6s. ¢d. 

DAVIS'S ELEMENTS of OBSTETRIC 
MEDICINE. &vo. with 4to. plates, 1/. 7s, 6d, 

CUTLER’S GUIDE to DRESSING 
BANDAGING. Feap. 8vo, woodcuts. Second edition, 6s, 6d, 

ANATOMICAL PLATES. Edited by Dr, 
QUAIN and W. J. E. WILSON, F.R.S. . 

THE MUSCLES, 51 Plates, plain, 2¢. 16s. ; coloured, 54, 5s, 

THE VESSELS, 50 Plates, plain, 22 14s.; coloured, 30. 48s, 

THE NERVES, 38 Plates, plain, 2/. 4s. ; coloured, 4/. 2s. 

THE VISCERA, 32 Plates, plain, 1/. 18s. ; coloured, 32. 10s, 

one. ees and LIGAMENTS, 30 Plates, plain, 22 ; coloured, 
2 s. 


and 


*x* Taylor & Walton’s Catalogue will be sent, f 
apy one Writing for it, - ate tae 





NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 








1. 
The REV. THOMAS DALE’S 


ARRANGEMENT of the LITURGY. The Domestic Liturgy 


and Family Chaplain. Post dto. (Un afew days, 


2. 
Dr. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS 


of the MUSSULMANS. The BIBLE, the KORAN, and the 
TALMUD. Post 8yo. (On Thursday next. 


3. 
SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 


HISTORY of the WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols, 8vo. 42s, 


4. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Kuow- 

ge. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 60s, 

“Clear and authentic, co-| “He who has no Encyclo- 
pious without prolixity, it fur-| pedia will find Prof. Brande’s 
nishes, not a bald explanation| Dictionary an excellent substi- 
of terms, but a development of| tute for one, and he who has, 
principles well illustrated and| will find it a valuable supple- 
explained.”—TIMEs, ment.” —EcLEcTIC REVIEW. 


5. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 10th Edition. Feap. 8vo. with 
23 Plates, 10s, 6d, 


6. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS 


on CHEMISTRY. 4th Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 14s. 


7. 
Mrs. MARCETS CONVERSATIONS 
hy yA WATER. 3rd Edition, Feap. 8vo. with coloured 


8. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS 


on POLITICAL ECONOMY, 7¢h Edition, Feap. 8vo, 7s, €d. 


9. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS 


on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 3rd Edition, Feap. 8yo. with 
4 Plates, 9s. 


10. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY. A copious Popular Encyclopedia of 
the Belles-Lettres. 4th Edition, Feap. Svo. 10s, ; bound, 12s, 


11. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 
SURY. An Outline of Universal History, and separate Histories 
of every Nation. 2nd Edition, Feap. 8yo. 10s. ; bound, 12s, 


12, 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY. Consisting of above 12,000 Memoirs, 5th Edition, 
with Supplement. Feap. sve. 1vs.; bound, 12s. 

3. 
TREASURY of 


and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. In Two 
1th Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8yo, 10s, ; bound, 12s, 


1 
MAUNDER’S 
| hgh 


14. 
Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 
ERY. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of England. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. with W oodcuts, 7s, 6d, 


New 


15. 

M. MICHELET’s PRIESTS, WOMEN, 
and FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's approbation, by 
C, COCKS, B.L. 3rd Edition, Post 8vo, uniform with Mr. Murray's 
* Home and Colonial Library,’ 1s. 4d. 


* 4% The Library Edition, post 8vo, price 9s, may still be had, 


16. 
M. MIGNETS ANTONIO PEREZ 


and PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's ap- 
probation, by C. COCKS, B.L. Post 8vo, 9s. 


17. 
The OREGON QUESTION EXA- 


MINED, 1m respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. 
TRAVERS TW Iss. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 12s, 


By Dr. 
18. 
(Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office.) 


The LAWS of the CUSTOMS. Com- 
pies by Authority, and Edited, with Notes and a General Index, 
y J. G. WALFORD, Esq., Solicitor for the Customs. 8yo. 10s. 6d, 


19, 
PALESTRINA: a Metrical Romance. 


By ROBERT M. HERON, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


London; Loneman, Browy, GREEN, AND Lonomans. 





CF ee, 9} 
New Romance by M. Alexandre Mtrag 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. ¢, HEAT, 


In a few days will be published, Part L., to be completed j 
Ten Parts, each containing Six Sheets of Letterpress - 
Two Illustrations, price 2s. ual 


THE 


COUNT OF MONTE-CRIsT0 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas, 


WITH TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


DRAWN IN PARIS BY M. VALENTIN, AND ENGRAVED oy vou 
BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH ARTISTS, 


The great success of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris’ and ‘Th, 
Wandering Jew,’ has induced the Proprietors of tie qj 
authorized and illust.ated editions of those Works to pub- 
lish the Novel, by A. Dumas, ‘Tie Count oF Moyte-Caisy’ 
which is now exciting the attention and admiration of the 
Continent. The Work is intensely interesting, and the ab 
has been so rapid that the first editions have been out ¢ 
print for a considerable time, and a new one is now in coury 
of publication, in Ten Volumes, from which the present 
Translation will be made. 

The Work will be published (weekly if possible) in Party. 
each Part will contain about One Volume of the Freng 
text, with Two beautiful Illustrations. 

The Ten Parts when complete will form Two Octayo Yo 
lumes, uniform with ‘ The Wandering Jew.’ 


M. EUGENE SUE’S WORKS, 
ILLUSTRATED 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR, C. HEAT 


NOW COMPLETED, 
In 3 vols. Svo. cloth gilt, price 14. 16s, 


THE WANDERING JEW, 
A TALE. 
With 104 beautiful Mustrations, drawn by M. Vaventis,and 
engraved on Wood by the First Encuisn Axrtists, 


This Work may be had without the Illustrations, in 3 vols, prig 
238. cloth boards, 


In 1 vol. separately, price 14s. 
A SERIES OF 104 BEAUTIFUL 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 
WANDERING JEW. 


In 3 vols, imperial Svo. cloth, full gilt, price 21 14, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 


Illustrated with upwards of Seven Hundred Engravings on Wo 
of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and Localities, 
described in the Work. 
Drawn expressly for this Edition by M. Vacentiy, and execute! 
by the Finst Excuisu Encravers, 

The above two Works may still be had in Numbers, Parts, ani 
Volumes; and Subscribers are recommended to complete teu 
sets without delay. 


In 1 vol. 8yo, cloth gilt, price 12s, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1846. 
_ 


REVIEWS 


Narrative of @ Four Months’ Residence among 
the Natives of a Valley of the Marquesas 
Islands: or a Peep at Polynesian Life. By 
Herman Melville. Murray. ; 

« Sarors;” says the lively American to whom 

we are indebted for this insight into one of the 

strange corners of the earth, “are the only 
class of men who now-a-days see anything 
like stirring adventure, —and he adds, that 
the incidents here recorded ‘ have often 
served, when spun as a yarn, not only to re- 
lieve the weariness of many a night-watch at 
sea, but to excite the warmest sympathies of 
the author’s shipmates.” These frank prefa- 

avowals, as indicating exactness, may be 

taken by every reader for what they are worth. 
Be that more or be that less, we are sure no 
one will refuse thanks to the contributor of a 
book so full of fresh and richly-coloured mat- 
te. Mr. Melville’s manner is New World 
all over; and we need merely advert to the 
name of Stephens, the foremost among Ameri- 
can pilgrims, to explain our epithet. 

Two centuries and a half ago, the learned 
Doctor Christoval Suaverde de Figuerroa, while 
chronicling the discoveries of Mendanna, said 
many handsome things in praise of the Mar- 
uesas Islands, breaking out into raptures at 
the wonderful beauty of the younger part of 
the population. 

ms recently Cook, the Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
chaplain to the American frigate Vincennes, 
and Commodore David Porter, of the U.S. 
frigate Essex, have severally borne testimony 
to the truth of the Don’s portraits, sinking the 
tattooing, of which more anon. Who, then, 
can wonder if men of all ranks belonging to the 
Dolly, an American whaler, should hail with 
delight the resolution of Captain Vangs to 
direct his course thitherward, when it is told 
that six months of the good year 1842 had 
passed since the Dolly had entered harbour or 
seen headland. Their anticipations of ‘ was- 
sail,” in such an isle of beauty, did not want 
even the piquant accompaniment of mystery 
and terror. All the world has heard of ‘the 
King of the Cannibal Islands’”"—but the Dolly’s 
crew stood a good chance of seeing that mon- 
arch, unless very circumspect in their wan- 
derings when on shore—since marines and 
missionaries had spread widely the tale that 
one tribe, at least, inhabiting the Marquesas— 
to wit, the Typees—were not to be trusted or 
restrained; and that if a white man entered 
their territory, ten to one his tale might be told 
in Mr. Planché’s account of what befell Bishop 
Hatto, after the rat army had charged his cita- 
del on the Rhine, — 


They have picked his bones uncommonly clean, 
And eaten his very mitre. 


It was, therefore, with no common delight 
that the Dolly’s crew cast anchor in the bay of 
Nukuheva, in the month of June, a few days 
after the arrival of Admiral Dupetit Thouars,— 
vho had hoisted the flag of France in the Mar- 
quesas. Six French vessels were accordingly 
the first object which presented itself to the 
sea-wearied men; next, a flotilla of cocoa-nut 
merchants, who swam out, wearing necklaces 
of their commodities, in the midst of which the 
head of the vendor cut a queer figure; thirdly, 
abevy of damsels. We will not loiter, how- 
ever, with these Armidas, but touch at once 
terra firma: pausing for a peep at the French 
encampment :— 

“The sensation produced by the presence of the 


rangers had not in the least subsided at the period 


ofour arrival at the islands. The natives still flocked 


in numbers about the encampment, and watched with 
the liveliest curiosity everything that was going 
forward. A blacksmith’s forge, which had been set 
up in the shelter of a grove near the beach, attracted 
80 great a crowd, that it required the utmost efforts of 
the sentries posted around to keep the inquisitive 
multitude at a sufficient distance to allow the work- 
men to ply their vocation. But nothing gained so 
large a share of admiration as a horse, which had 
been brought from Valparaiso by the Achille, one of 
the vessels of thesquadron. The animal, a remark- 
ably fine one, had been taken ashore and stabled in a 
hut of cocca-nut boughs within the fortified enclosure. 
Occasionally it was brought out, and, being gaily 
caparisoned, was ridden by one of the officers at full 
speed over the hard sand beach. This performance 
was sure to be hailed with loud plaudits, and the 
‘puarkee nuece’ (big hog) was unanimously pro- 
nounced by the islanders to be the most extraordinary 
specimen of zoology that had ever come under their 
observation.” 

Mr. Melville had obviously no love for the 
French—and, as naturally, a wholesome horror 
of the cannibal Typees—but ‘the butt end of 
the handspike’’ of the Dolly’s captain, used 
frequently by him as a convincing argument, 
and the interminable perspective of a voyage 
yet to come, had “entered his soul” and graven 
there a firm resolution to have done with the 
ship, and to take “to the bush ;’’—the loveli- 
ness of such glimpses of shore scenery as were 
revealed to him offering the casting tempta- 
tion :— 

“T had come from Nukuheva by water in the 
ship’s boat, and when we entered the bay of Tior it 
was high noon. The heat had been intense, as we 
had been floating upon the long smooth swell of the 
ocean, for there was but little wind. The sun’s 
rays had expended all their fury upon us; and to 
add to our discomfort, we had omitted to supply 
ourselves with water previous to starting. What 
with heat and thirst together, I became so impatient 
to get ashore, that when at last we glided towards it, 
I stood up in the bow of the boat ready for a spring. 
As she shot two-thirds of her length high upon the 
beach, propelled by three or four strong strokes of the 
oars, I leaped among a parcel of juvenile savages, who 
stood prepared to give us a kind reception ; and with 
them at my heels, yelling like so many imps, I 
rushed forward across the open ground in the vicinity 
of the sea, and plunged, diver fashion, into the 
recesses of the first grove that offered. What a 
delightful sensation did I experience? I felt as if 
floating in some new element, while all sort of gurg- 
ling, trickling, liquid sounds fell upon my ear. 
People may say what they will about the refreshing 
influences of a cold water bath, but commend me 
when in a perspiration to the shade baths of Tior, 
beneath the cocoa-nut trees,and amidst the cool 
delightful atmosphere which surrounds them. How 
shall I describe the scenery that met my eye, as I 
looked out from this verdant recess! The narrow 
valley, with its steep and close adjoining sides 
draperied with vines, and arched overhead with a 
fret-work of interlacing boughs, nearly hidden from 
view by masses of leafy verdure, seemed from where 
I stood like an immense arbour disclosing its vista 
to the eye, whilst as I advanced it insensibly widened 
into the loveliest vale eye ever beheld.” 

It turned out that Mr. Melville’s gipsy inten- 
tions were shared by a comrade, one Toby, 
who—making allowance for some romantic 
touches, @ /a Porter,—seems, in sober truth, to 
have been, in his way, a character. When, 
therefore, a shore holiday was awarded to the 
crew, the pair,—whose plan it was to penetrate 
inland, hide, and live on fruits till the Dolly 
was clear out of sight,—made their preparations 
in a manner more hasty than provident. A few 
handfulls of “* Midshipman’s nuts,” an intoler- 
able quantity (not of sack—but) of tobacco, to 
this small portion of bread; a few yards of 
cotton crammed away in their nether garments; 
a strong suit of clothes for each, and one “ ditty 
























bag,” seem to have formed the entire outfit for 





this bold enterprise. Arrived on shore, a shower 
drove the party into some large war canoes for 
shelter: all fell asleep save Toby and Herman, 
who resolved to begin their emancipation by 
getting to the top of a high ridge, which was 
discovered through an opening in the wood :— 


“When we arrived within a short distance of the 
ridge, we were stopped by a mass of tall yellow reeds, 
growing together as thickly as they could stand, and 
as tough and stubborn as so many rods of steel; and 
we perceived, to our chagrin, that they extended 
midway up the elevation we purposed to ascend. 
For a moment we gazed about us in quest of amore 
practicable route; it was, however, at once apparent 
that there was no resource but to pierce this thicket 
of canes at all hazards. We now reversed our order 
of march, I, being the heaviest, taking the lead, with 
a view of breaking a path through the obstruction, 
while Toby fell into the rear. Two or three times I 
endeavoured to insinuate myself between the canes, 
and by dint of coaxing and bending them to make 
some progress; but a bull-frog might as well have 
tried to work a passage through the teeth of a comb, 
and I gave up the attempt in despair. Half wild 
with meeting an obstacle we had so little anticipated, 
I threw myself desperately against it, crushing to the 
ground the canes with which I came in contact ; and, 
rising to my feet again, repeated the action with like 
effect. Twenty minutes of this violent exercise almost 
exhausted me, but it carried us some way into the 
thicket; when Toby, who had been reaping the be- 
nefit of my labours by following close at my heels, 
proposed to become pioneer in turn, and accordingly 
passed ahead with a view of affording me a respite 
from my exertions. As,however, with his slight frame 
he made but but bad work of it, I was soon obliged 
to resume my old place again. On we toiled, the 
perspiration starting from our bodies in floods, our 
limbs torn and lacerated with the splintered fragments 
of the broken canes, until we had proceeded perhaps 
as far as the middle of the brake, when suddenly it 
ceased raining, and the atmosphere around us became 
close and sultry beyond expression. The elasticity 
of the reeds, quickly recovering from the temporary 
pressure of our bodies, caused them to spring back to 
their original position; so that they closed in upon 
us as we advanced, and prevented the circulation of 
the little air which might otherwise have reached us. 
Besides this, their great height completely shut us 
out from the view of surrounding objects, and we 
were not certain but that we might have been going 
allthetime in a wrong direction. Fatigued with my 
long-continued efforts, and panting for breath, I felt 
myself completely incapacitated for any further exer- 
tion. Irolled up the sleeve of my frock, and squeezed 
the moisture it contained into my parched mouth, 
But the few drops I managed to obtain gave me little 
relief, and I sunk down for a moment with a sort of 
dogged apathy, from which I was aroused by Toby, 
who had devised a plan to free us from the net in 
which we had become entangled. He was laying 
about him lustily with his sheath-knife, lopping the 
canes right and left, like a reaper, and soon made 
quite a clearing around us. This sight reanimated 
me, and seizing my own knife, I hacked and hewed 
away without mercy. But alas! the farther we ad- 
vanced, the thicker and taller,and apparently the more 
interminable, the reeds became. I began to think 
we were fairly snared, and had almost made up my 
mind that without a pair of wings we should never be 
able to escape from the toils; when all at once I 
discerned a peep of daylight through the canes on my 
right, and, communicating the joyful tidings toToby, 
we both fell to with fresh spirit, and speedily opening 
a passage towards it we found ourselves clear of per- 
plexities, and in the near vicinity of the ridge. After 
resting for a few moments we began the ascent, and 
after a little vigorous climbing found ourselves close 
to itssummit. Instead, however, of walking along its 
ridge, where we should have been in full view of 
the natives in the vales beneath, and at a point where 
they could easily intercept us were they so inclined, 
we cautiously advanced on one side, crawling on our 
hands and knees, and screened from observation by 
the grass through which we glided, much in the fashion 
of acouple of serpents. After an hour employed in 
this unpleasant kind of locomotion, we started to our 
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teet again and pursued our way boldly along the crest 


ofthe ridge. This salient spur of the lofty elevations 
that emcompassed the bay rose with a sharp angle 
from the valleys at its base, and presented, with the 
exception of a few steep acclivities, the appearance of 
a vast inclined plane, sweeping down towards the sea 
from the heights in the distance. We had ascended 
it near the place of its termination and at its lowest 
point, and now saw our route to the mountains dis- 
tinctly defined along its narrow crest, which was 
covered with a soft carpet of verdure, and was in many 
parts only a few feet wide. Elated with the success 
which had so far attended our enterprise, and invi- 
gorated by the refreshing atmosphere we now inhaled, 
Toby and I in high spirits were making our way 
rapidly along the ridge, when suddenly from the 
valleys below which lay on either side of us we heard 
the distant shouts of the natives, who had just descried 
us, and to whom our figures, brought in bold relief 
against the sky, were plainly revealed. Glancing our 
eyes into these valleys, we perceived their savage in- 
habitants hurrying to and fro, seemingly under the 
influence of some sudden alarm, and appearing to the 
eye scarcely bigger than so many pigmies; while 
their white thatched dwellings, dwarfed by the dis- 
tance, looked like baby-houses. As we looked down 
upon the islanders from our lofty elevation, we 
experienced a sense of security; feeling confident that, 
should they undertake a pursuit, it would, from the 
start we now had, prove entirely fruitless, unless they 
followedus inte the mountains, where we knew they 
cared not to venture. However, we thought it as 
well to make the most of our time; and accordingly, 
where the ground would admit of it, we ran swiftly 
along the summit of the ridge, until we were brought 
to a stand by a steep cliff, which at first seemed to 
interpose an effectual barrier to our further advance. 
By dint of much hard scrambling however, and at 
some risk to our necks, we at last surmounted it, 
and continued our flight with unabated celerity. We 
had left the beach early in the morning, and after an 
uninterrupted, though at times difficult and danger- 
ous ascent, during which we had never once turned 
our faces to the sea, we found ourselves, about three 
hours before sunset, standing on the top of what seem- 
ed to be the highest land in the island, an immense 
overhanging cliff composed of basaltic rocks, hung 
round with parasitical plants. We must have been 
more than three thousand feet above the level of the 








darkness, _As soon as I had satisfied my curiosity 
by gazing at this scene, I fell to wondering how it 
was that what we had taken for a path should have 
conducted us to so singular a place, and began to 
suspect that after all I might have been deceived in 
supposing it to have been a track formed by the 
islanders. This was rather an agreeable reflection 
than otherwise, for it diminished our dread of acci- 
dentally meeting with any of them, and I came to 
the conclusion that perhaps we could not have se- 
lected a more secure hiding place than this very spot 
we had so accidentally hit upon. ‘Toby agreed with 
me in this view of the matter, and we immediately 
began gathering together the limbs of trees which lay 
scattered about, with the view of constructing a tem- 
porary hut for the night. This we were obliged to 
build close to the foot of the cataract, for the current 
of water extended very nearly to the sides of the 
gorge. The few moments of light that remained we 
employed in covering our hut with a species of broad- 
bladed grass that grew in every fissure of the ravine. 
Our hut, if it deserved to be called one, consisted of 
six or eight of the straightest branches we could find 
laid obliquely against the steep wall of rock, with 
their lower ends within a foot of the stream. Into 
the space thus covered over, we managed to crawl, 
and disposed our wearied bodies as best we could. 


Shall I ever forget that horrid night? As for poor 
Toby, I could scarcely get a word out of him. It 


would have been some consolation to have heard his 
voice, but he lay shivering the live-long night like a 
man afflicted with the palsy, with his knees drawn up 
to his head, while his back was supported against the 
dripping side of the rock. During this wretched 
night there seemed nothing wanting to complete the 
perfect misery of our condition. The rain descended 
in such torrents that our poor shelter proved a mere 
mockery. In vain did I try to elude the incessant 
streams that poured upon me; by protecting one 
part I only exposed another, and the water was con- 
tinually finding some new opening through which to 
drench us, Ihave had many a ducking in the course 
of my life, and in general care little about it ; but 
the accumulated horrors of that night, the deathlike 


| coldness of the place, the appalling darkness and the 


sea, and the scenery viewed from this height was | 


magnificent.” 


It became, however, presently evident, that 


in one important item of their 2me the de- | . . F 
—— r scheme the de | wandering among these sublime wildernesses, 
serters had miscalculated matters grievously. | 


Fruit there was none at the altitudes to which 
they had climbed. The bread had got at the 
tobacco, or the tobacco at the bread :—the sa- 
voury mixture being, nevertheless, their sole 
stay, and as such to be divided into rations. As 
to finding out some native village ere the Dolly 
had departed, that was not to be thought of; 
and even then, who knew that it might not turn 
out to be Typee, in which a white man and a pig 
were all one? Nevertheless, such was the desti- 
tution of the pair, that a path which led—no 
matter whither—was not to be despised, and 
Melville and his friend taking one, came on the 
second day into a ravine, where they proposed 
to skulk till all peril of being reclaimed was 
past :— 

“The sight that now greeted us was one that will 
ever be vividly impressed upon my mind. Five 
foaming streams, rushing through as many gorges, 
and swelled and turbid by the recent rains, united 
together in one mad plunge of nearly eighty feet, 
and fell with wild uproar, into a deep black pool 
scooped out of the gloomy-looking rocks that lay 
piled around, and thence in one collected body 
dashed down a narrow sloping channel which seemed 
to penetrate into the very bowels of the earth. Over- 
head, vast roots of trees hung down from the sides 
of the ravine dripping with moisture, and trembling 
with the concussions produced by the fall. It was 
now sunset, and the feeble uncertain light that found 
its way into these caverns and woody depths, height- 
ened their strange appearance, and reminded us that 
in a short time we should find ourselves in utter 





dismal sense of our forlorn condition almost un- 
manned me.” 


The record shows many more such scenes as 
these; but, with so much to select from as lies 
before us, we cannot afford any further “ to pile 
up the agony” (as the Americans have it) of 
suspense in flight. After many days of wretched 


during which Mr. Melville got severely hurt in 
the leg, and was smartly attacked by fever, the 
two were only too thankful to find themselves 
in an unknown and unnamed valley, where were 
‘*annuee”’ trees, on which the birds had left a 
few decayed fruits—and, better still, signs of 
human life, whether betokening Typee or Hap- 
par, they were almost past caring :— 

“ We looked about us uncertain whither to direct 
our steps, since the path we had so far followed 
appeared to be lost in the open space around us. 
At last we resolved to enter a grove near at hand, 
and had advanced a few rods when, just uponits skirts, 
I picked up a slender bread-fruit shoot perfectly 
green, and with the tender bark freshly stript from 
it. It was still slippery with moisture, and appeared as 
if it had been but that moment thrown aside. I said 
nothing, but merely held it up to Toby, who started 
at this undeniable evidence of the vicinity of the 
savages, The plot was now thickening.—A short 
distance further lay a little faggot of the same shoots 
bound together with a strip of bark. Could it have 
been thrown down by some solitary native, who, 
alarmed at seeing us, had hurried forward to carry the 
tidings of our approach to his countrymen? Typee 
or Happar ?—But it was too late to recede, so we 
moved on slowly, my companion in advance casting 
eager glances under the trees on either side, until all 
at once I saw him recoil as if stung by an adder. 
Sinking on his knee, he waved me off with one hand, 
while with the other he held aside some intervening 
leaves and gazed intently at some object. Disregard- 
ing his injunction, I quickly approached him, and 
caught a glimpse of two figures partly hidden by the 
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dense foliage ; they were standing close 

were perfectly motionless. They oon tat - 

viously perceived us, and withdrawn into the depths 

of the wood to elude our observation. My mind 

at once made up. Dropping my staff, and ~ 

open the package of things we had brought from th, 
ship, I unrolled the cotton cloth, and holding it jy 
one hand plucked with the other & twig from the 
bushes beside me, and telling Toby to follow my 
example, I broke through the covert and adyanoai 

waving the branch in token of peace towards the 
shrinking forms before me. They were a boy anda 
girl, slender and graceful, and completely’ nak 

with the exception of a slight girdle of bark, ftom 
which depended at opposite points two of the rune, 
leaves of the bread-fruit tree. An arm of the boy 

half screened from sight by her wild tresses, va 
thrown about the neck of the girl, while with the 
other he held one of her hands in his ; and thusthey 
stood together, their heads inclined forward, catching 
the faint noise we made in our progress, and with 
one foot in advance, as if half inclined to fly from 
our presence. As we drew near their alarm evident] 

increased. Apprehensive that they might fly from 
us altogether, I stopped short and motioned them tp 
advance and receive the gift I extended towani 
them, but they would not; I then uttered a fey 
words of their language with which I was acquainted, 
scarcely expecting that they would understand me, 
but to show that we had not dropped from the cloudy 
upon them. This appeared to give them a little 
confidence, so I approached nearer, presenting the 
cloth with one hand and holding the bough with the 
other, while they slowly retreated. At last they 
suffered us to approach so near to them that we were 
enabled to throw the cotton cloth across their 
shoulders, giving them to understand that it was their, 
and by a variety of gestures endeavouring to make 
them understand that we entertained the highest 
possible regard for them.” 

A few steps further, all doubts were put to 
rest :— 

“They hurried on, and we followed them until 
suddenly they set up a strange halloo, which wa 
answered from beyond the grove through which we 
were passing, and the next moment we entered upon 
some open ground, at the extremity of which we 
descried a long, low hut, and in front of it were 
several young girls. As soon as they perceived 
us they fled with wild screams into the adjoining 
thickets, like so many startled fawns. A few moments 
after the whole village resounded with savage out. 
cries, and the natives came running towards us from 
every direction. Had an army of invaders made an 
irruption into their territory they could not have 
evinced greater excitement. We were soon com 
pletely encircled by a dense throng, and in their 
eager desire to behold us they almost arrested our 
progress ; an equal number surrounding our youth- 
ful guides, who with amazing volubility appeared to 
be detailing the circumstances which had attended 
their meeting with us. Every item of intelligence 
appeared to redouble the astonishment of the island- 
ers, and they gazed at us with inquiring looks. At 
last we reached a large and handsome building of 
bamboos, and were by signs told to enter it, the 
natives opening a lane for us through which to pass; 
on entering, without ceremony, we threw our eX 
hausted frames upon the mats that covered the floor. 
In a moment the slight tenement was completely 
full of people, whilst those who were unable to obtain 
admittance gazed at us through its open cane-work. 
It was now evening, and by the dim light we could 
just discern the savage countenances around Uy 
gleaming with wild curiosity and wonder; the naked 
forms and tattooed limbs of brawny warriors, with 
here and there the slighter figures of young girls all 
engaged in a perfect storm of conversation, of W 
we were of course the one only theme ; whilst out 
recent guides were fully occupied in answering the 
innumerable questions which every one put to them. 
Nothing can exceed the fierce gesticulation of these 
people when animated in conversation, and on this 
occasion they gave loose to all their natural ww 
city, shouting and dancing about in a manner 
well-nigh intimidated us. Close to where we lay, 
squatting upon their haunches, were some eight or ten 
noble-looking chiefs, for such they subsequently proved 
to be—who, more reserved than the rest, regarded us 
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ed and stern attention, which not a little 

our equanimity. One of them in par- 
di who appeared to be the highest in rank, 
titles, meelf directly facing me; looking at me 
poe rigidity of aspect under which I absolutely 
- iled. He never once opened his lips, but main- 
eed his severe expression of countenance, without 
be ‘ng his face aside for a single moment. Never 
ee hed I been subjected to so strange and steady 
a glance; it revealed nothing of the mind of the 

5 e, but it appeared to be reading my own, After 
waeseins this scrutiny till I grew absolutely ner- 
. with a view of diverting it if possible, and con- 
visting the good opinion of the warrior, I took some 
pe me from the bosom of my frock, and offered it 
to him. He quietly rejected the proffered gift, and, 
without speaking, motioned me to return it to its 

Jace. In my previous intercourse with the natives 
of Nukuheva and Tior, I had found that the present 
of a small piece of tobacco would have rendered any 
of them devoted to my service. Was this act of 
the chief a token of his enmity ? Typee or Hap- 

? [asked within myself. I started, for at the 
same moment this identical question was asked by 
the strange being before me. I turned to Toby; 
the flickering light of a native taper showed me his 
countenance pale with trepidation at this fatal ques- 
tion, I paused for a second, and I know not by 
what impulse it was that I answered, ‘Typee.’ The 
piece of dusky statuary nodded in approval, and then 
murmured, ‘Mortarkee!’ ‘ Mortarkee,” said I, with- 
out further hesitation—‘ Typee mortarkee.’ What 
a transition! The dark figures around us leaped 
to their feet, clapped their hands in transport, and 
shouted again and again the talismanic syllables, 
the utterance of which appeared to have settled 
everthing.” 

Here, then, they were fairly ‘‘in for it.” At 
the first blush, however, the cannibals, so far 
from showing any desire to eat them, hastened 
to make them eat :— 


al 
with a fix 


“Reclining upon our mats, we now held a kind 
of levee, giving audience to successive troops of the 
natives, who introduced themselves to us by pro- 
nouncing their respective names, and retired in high 
good humour on receiving ours in return. During 
this ceremony the greatest merriment prevailed, 
nearly every announcement on the part of the island- 
ers being followed by a fresh sally of gaiety, which 
induced me to believe that some of them at least 
were innocently diverting the company at our ex- 
pense, by bestowing upon themselves a string of ab- 
surd titles, of the humour of which we were of course 
entirely ignorant. All this occupied about an hour, 
when the throng having a little diminished, I turned 
to Mehevi and gave him to understand that we were 
in need of food and sleep. Immediately the atten- 
tive chief addressed a few words to one of the crowd, 


smoothly with the preparation. With a second pecu- 
liar flourish he prevented the poee-poee from drop- 
ping to the ground as he raised it to his mouth, into 
which the finger was inserted and drawn forth per- 
fectly free from any adhesive matter. This perform- 
ance was evidently intended for our instruction; so 
I again essayed the feat on the principles inculcated, 
but with very ill success. A starving man, however, 
little heeds conventional proprieties, especially on a 
South Sea Island, and accordingly Toby and I par- 
took of the dish after our own clumsy fashion, be- 
plastering our faces all over with the glutinous com- 
pound, and daubing our hands nearly to the wrist. 
This kind of food is by no means disagreeable to the 
palate of a European, though at first the mode of 
eating it may be. For my own part, after the lapse 
of a few days I became accustomed to its singular 
flavour, and grew remarkably fond of it. So much 
for the first course; several other dishes followed it, 
some of which were positively delicious. We con- 
cluded our banquet by tossing off the contents of two 
more young cocoa-nuts, after which we regaled our- 
selves with the soothing fumes of tobacco, inhaled 
from a quaintly carved pipe which passed round the 
circle. During the repast, the natives eyed us with 
intense curiosity, observing our minutest motions 
and appearing to discover abundant matter for com- 
ment in the most trifling occurrence. Their surprise 
mounted the highest, when we began to remove our 
uncomfortable garments, which were saturated with 
rain, They scanned the whiteness of our limbs, and 
seemed utterly unable to account for the contrast 
they presented to the swarthy hue of our faces, em- 
browned from a six months’ exposure to the scorch. 
ing sun of the Line. They felt our skin, much in 
the same way that a silk mercer would handle a re- 
markably fine piece of satin; and some of them went 
so far in their investigation as to apply the olfactory 
organ.” 

This is precisely the place at which to break 
off. There are few persons of delicate feelings, 
we flatter ourselves, who will not be thrilled 
with a strange curiosity as to the ulterior pur- 
pose of this minute investigation; and since we 
must divide our narrative somewhere, the junc- 
ture of greatest suspense is, as all editors know, 
the point to be chosen. Next week, the reader 
shall learn more about the fugitives. 





The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bo- 
hemia. From the German. 2 vols. Houlston 
& Stoneman. 

Or the Bohemian Reformation, and its extinc- 

tion in blood and exile, less is known, even in 

Germany, than the importance of the subject 

demands. For this phenomenon it is not diffi- 

cult to account. The Roman Catholics, having 


vho disappeared, and returned in a few moment ipiRe sympathy with the people whom they had 


with a calibash of ‘ poee-poee,’ and two or three 
young cocoa-nuts stripped of their husks, and with 
their shells partly broken. We both of us forthwith 
placed one of these natural goblets to our lips, and 
drained it ina moment of the refreshing draught it 
contained, The poee-poee was then placed before 
us, and even famished as I was, I paused to consider 
in what manner to convey it to my mouth. This 
staple article of food among the Marquese islanders 
ismanufactured from the produce of the bread-fruit 
tree. It somewhat resembles in its plastic nature 
our bookbinders’ paste, is of a yellow colour, and 
somewhat tart to the taste. Such was the dish, the 
ments of which I was now eager to discuss. I eyed 
it wistfully for a moment, and then unable any longer 
0 stand on ceremony, plunged my hand into the 
yielding mass, and to the boisterous mirth of the 
tativesdrew it forth laden with the poee-poee, which 
adhered in lengthy strings to every finger. So stub- 

Was its consistency, that in conveying my 
heavily-freighted hand to my mouth, the connecting 
links almost raised the calibash from the mats on 
Which it had been placed. This display of awkward- 
iess—in which, by-the-bye, Toby kept me company 
—convulsed the bystanders with uncontrollable 
laughter, As soon as their merriment had somewhat 
uubsided, Mehevi, motioning us to be attentive, dip- 
ped the fore finger of his right hand in the dish, and 
Gvng it a rapid and scientific twirl, drew it out coated 





one their utmost to exterminate, were not de- 
sirous of dwelling on scenes which could afford 
them so little pleasure. The Lutherans, who 
bore the new sectarians an antipathy equally 
bitter, frequently ealled on the ruling powers 
to exterminate men who had as little veneration 
for Luther and the Augsburg Confession as they 
had for the Pope and the decrees of Trent. The 
Calvinists were nearly as hostile to the poor 
sectarians. Then the mighty of the earth, 
whatever their religious creed, were necessarily 
the enemies of a sect which denounced human 
authority as an encroachment on Christian 
liberty, and resisted it on every occasion. 
Lastly, the Germanic race detested the Slavo- 
nic, which they regarded as imbued alike with 
the principles and morals of barbarism, — as 
ready at any moment to swell the torrent of 
barbaric invasion which eastern Europe, or 
even Asia, might pour on western freedom and 
civilization. Bohemia has never been, and per- 
haps never can be, an integral part of the Ger- 
manic economy: it cannot amalgamate with a 
people so different in genius, institutions, lan- 
guage, and manners. Hence, though in juxta- 
position, the one has uniformly been hostile to 
the other, 





The work before us is an attempt to supply 
the deficiencies in our knowledge of Bohemian 
religious history during a momentous period, 
viz., from the middle of the sixteenth to that of 
the seventeenth century, and especially during 
the latter half of the period. Not that itis with- 
out information as to the times preceding and 
following the century in question; but it is spe- 
cially devoted to the events immediately before 
and contemporaneous with the Thirty Years’ 
War. The author is anxious “ to fill up a gap 
in German church history—to raise up a struc- 
ture, from the fragments of information still 
remaining, of the most remarkable events, 
struggles, vicissitudes, and sufferings of those 
days, directly derived from rare and little known 
contemporary writings and documents; and 
thus erect a monument to so many heroes and 
sufferers who were worthy of a better fate. 
Especially does he deem it his duty, as a theo- 
logian, and one who is of Bohemian blood, 
though not an inhabitant of that country, to 
preserve those fragments from becoming alto- 
gether extinct.” He elsewhere observes :— 
“The greater part of this information, it will be 
acknowledged, is new to the public; and the 
interest which will doubtless be felt in it will be 
a sufficient recompence to the author for the 
labour of his book.’’ On this subject, however, 
we are constrained to say, there will be some 
difference of opinion. Without disputing the 
novelty of many of the details, our readers will 
doubt whether the importance of such details be 
commensurate with their novelty. They may 
deem some of the characters too obscure, and 
some of the events too insignificant, to be worth 
rescuing from oblivion, so far as respects the 
European public at large,—to merit only a 
local or sectarian commemoration. It is pro- 
bable, too, that they may not be altogether sa- 
tisfied with the author’s inpartiality. From 
internal evidence, there can be little doubt that 
he belongs to a sect which, though worthy of all 
respect for piety and morals, has never been 
greatly distinguished for philosophical calmness 
—that of the United Brethren, more generally 
known by the name of Moravians. Indeed, a 
descendant of those who suffered in the Bohe- 
mian persecution could scarcely be expected 
to divest his mind of all bias. Certainly our 
author has not done so. While execrating— 
and justly execrating—the conduct of the ruling 
powers, he has forgotten to tell us that they 
were often occasioned as much by political as 
by religious antipathy. He does not advert to 
one of the fundamental maxims of the Bohemian 
reformers—that when even a temporal ruler is not 
in astate of grace, obedience to him becomes, not 
a duty, but asin; that he should be rejected by 
men, as he has already been by God; and that 
his place should be immediately supplied by a 
worthy functionary. The principle was ex- 
tended, not to rulers only, but to the rich—to 
all who held lordships, domains, and large 
estates. Christ was held to be the temporal no 
less than the spiritual governor of the world; 
and as he has declared that his saints do and 
shall reign with him, so it was their indisput- 
able privilege,—nay, their bounden obligation, 
—to concur with their Supreme Head in the 
great work of mundane administration. Whe- 
ther this principle be also admitted by the mo- 
dern Moravians, we shall not inquire (we re- 
member, however, that John Wesley charges 
them with it, in regard to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity), but undoubtedly it was admitted by the 
large party from whom they are descended, and 
with whom our present business lies. This faet 
our author, as we have said, conceals; and, 
though he sometimes alludes to the excesses 
committed by the more fanatical of his party, 
he does so with great gentleness; while he revels 
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in description when those of the Roman Catho- 
lics are in question, We may add that in the 
other qualifications of the historian he is almost 
as deficient as he is in impartiality. He has no 
comprehensiveness, no sequential connexion, no 
notion of deducing effects from causes, no powers 
of reflection. Yet, with all these defects, he 
ought not to be dismissed without something 
more than a general notice. The struggles of a 
people, or of a considerable portion of a people, 
for liberty, whether civil or religious, is always 
an interesting object of contemplation; and the 
more so when, as in the present case, the in- 
quiry concerns those so little known as the 
Slavonians of Bohemia. 

From their first conversion to Christianity, 
the Bohemians seem generally to have taken 
the communion in both kinds, no less than to 
have dispensed with clerical celibacy. From 
neither circumstance, however, would we draw 
the same inference as our author and others, 
that for their Christianity they were indebted 
to the Greeks. In many parts of Europe, down 
to the tenth century, as Mabillon (Acta SS. 
Praef. tom. IIT.) has abundantly proved, if the 
cup was not taken with the bread, the bread 
was dipped in the wine, so that the communi- 
cant might truly say that he had received the 
body and blood of Christ (see also Greg. Turon. 
De Gloria Confessorum, cap. 65). And as to 
the celibacy of the priesthood, it was not uni- 
versally enforced prior to the eleventh century. 
But, though there can be little doubt that Bohemia 
received the Gospel from German ecclesiastics, 
it may possibly be that a few Greek mission- 
aries found their way to the west, especially 
after the conversion of the Russians. Be this, 
however, as it may, the two points of discipline 
which we have mentioned were early acknow- 
ledged in this ancient duchy, and continued to 
be so for many ages. Not that there were no 
churches where the priests did not outwardly 
eschew wedlock, and administer the unconse- 
crated bread only; probably the great majority 
were in this predicament; but, down to the lat- 
ter half of the thirteenth century, there were so 
many with the two peculiarities we have men- 
tioned, as to render toleration a matter of neces- 
sity. Legates, from time to time, might come 
from Rome, and enforce something like outward 
conformity ; but no sooner were they fairly 
out of the country than the petticoats again 
enlivened the pastor’s house, and the cup kissed 
the bread. It was not, indeed, before the 
Council of Constance that the wine was abso- 
lutely and universally forbidden to the laity. 

Some time before the Council in question, 
certain of the reformed doctrines were known 
They had been visited by 


to the Bohemians. 
expatriated Waldenses, and some of Wicliff’s 
writings were taken, even in his lifetime, to that 


country. In 1400, Jerome of Prague took from 
England copies of all that reformer’s works, and 
by him and Huss they were translated, and dis- 
persed among the people. Thus it was that the 
political no less than the religious creed of our 
Lutterworth rector became naturalized in a soil 
so well prepared to receive it :— 

“In the year 1404, two learned Englishmen, 
James and Conrad of Canterbury, came to Prague, 
and spoke much against the Pope. But when this 
was prohibited, they, by consent of their host, Luke 
Welensky, caused to be painted in a room of the 
house where they lodged, in the suburb of Prague, 
the history of Christ’s Passion on the one side, and 
on the other the pomp of the papal court. Huss 
mentioned these representations publicly, as a true 
antithesis between Christ and Anti-Christ ; and all 
ran to see them.” 

Though the propositions of Wicliff and Huss 
were examined and condemned before the meet- 
ing of the Council, violent persecution was un- 
known until expressly sanctioned by those “ ve- 


nerable fathers.”’ But, on the other hand, there 
was but too much reason for the hostility of 
prince and prelate. When deprived of the cup, 
and declared excommunicate, many of the 
Hussites took up arms,—thus resolved to carry 
out to its fullest Wicliff’s celebrated precept. 
But let it not be supposed that at this early 

eriod religious pen sll were the only, or 
indeed the chief, cause of the disorders which 
followed. Many flew to arms from hatred of 
the Germanic yoke, many from purer motives 
of patriotism, and some to profit by anarchy and 
civil war. To crush these f saan: te se which 
now assumed a formidable aspect, Sigismund 
sent troops into the kingdom, and excesses 
were committed on both sides, as frightful as any 
that ever disgraced a Christian country. But 
| general horrors are too vague to fix our atten- 
tion; let us take one individual event out of a 
multitude :— 

“At Leitmeritz the burgomaster Pichel, a cruel 
and deceitful man, seized in one night twenty-four 
respectable citizens, among whom was his own son- 
in-law, and threw them into a deep dungeon, near 
St. Michael’s gate. When they were half dead from 
cold and hunger, he, assisted by some of the imperial 
officers, had them taken out, under a guard, and 
pronounced upon them the sentence of death. They 
were then chained upon waggons, and conveyed to 
the banks of the Elbe, to be thrown into the water. 
A multitude of people assembled, with the wives and 
children of the prisoners, making great lamentation. 
The burgomaster’s daughter came also, she was his 
only child, and with clasped hands threw herself at 
his feet, interceding for the life of her husband. But 
the father, harder than a stone, said,—‘ Spare your 
tears, you know not what you desire. Cannot you 
have a more worthy husband than he ?’ Finding 
her father thus inexorable, she arose and said,— 
‘Father, you shall not give me in marriage again !’ 
Smiting her breast, and tearing her hair, she followed 
her husband with the rest. When the martyrs had 
arrived at the bank of the Elbe, they were thrown 
from the waggons ; and, while the boats were prepar- 
ing, they raised their voices, calling heaven and earth 
to witness that they were innocent; then, bidding 
their wives, and children, and friends farewell, they 
exhorted them to constancy and zeal, and obedience 
to the word of God, rather than the commandments 
of men; finally they prayed for their enemies, and 
then commended their souls to God, Their hands 
being bound to their feet, they were conveyed in the 
boats to the middle of the river, and there thrown 
into the stream. The banks were lined with execu- 
tioners, provided with pikes, who took care that 
none should escape; for when any came floating near 
the shore, although half dead, they were stabbed 
and forced back to the middle of the river. 


husband, sprang into the river, and embracing him, 
strove hard to draw him from the water. But, as it 
was too deep for her to get a firm footing, and she 
was unable to loosen his bands, they both sank. The 
following day they were found clasped in each other's 
arms, and were buried in one grave. This was done 
on the 30th of May, 1421.” 

The Hussites, and especially the Taborite 
portion of them, were signally merciless, when- 
ever they had the upper hand. 

The Utraquists, we need scarcely observe, 
insisted on the communion under both kinds. 
Many of them aimed at nothing more, and 
separated from those who would throw off the 
Papal authority, as well as from those who 
aimed at the establishment of a new theocratic 
republic. The latter formed a violent and nu- 
merous class, who, to effect their objects, would 
have laid their country in ruins. They went so 
far (and the example was more than once fol- 
lowed in subsequent times) as to court the aid 
of the Turks against their imperial and royal 
master. But this aid was distant, while the means 
of repression were at hand; and when defeated 
in the field, numbers repaired into the moun- 
tains and forests, to escape the punishment 





which awaited them, and to perform their wor- 


- Th ill towards them. 
burgomaster’s daughter, fixing her eyes upon he 
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ship in solitude. Yet a greater number rem; 
hidden in the towns, ready at any mom 
strike another blow for civil and religions § : 
dom. In spite of all the severities infli 
upon them, the Bohemian Brethon (thus the 
republican reformers, the true disciples of 
and Wicliff, were denominated, to distin ‘t 
them from the Utraquists and Calixtines vj 
in doctrine differed little from Rome) could no 
be extirpated. If silent for a time, énoe 
sure to break out again with increase: — 
The successful mission of Luther could not fai 
to — them with new courage, since it 
proved that Pope and Emperor might safe} he 
defied. But this very success rather weakined 
than strengthened them. Seeing that the Go. 
pel was now tolerated in other parts of Ger. 
many, many both of the lay and clerical rp. 
formers left Bohemia for scenes less harassed 
by persecution. Many were these SUCCessive 
emigrations during the sixteenth century ; but 
they consisted not so much of Utraquists, op 
even of moderate Hussites, as of the fanatical 
reformers who called the Roman Catholic 
Church the porch of hell. 


Some were not content with turning their backs 
on the cross: they even spat upon it, What 
could be done with such a spirit? In this day, 
we can easily answer the question: “Let jt 
alone! let it exhaust itself!” but in the six. 
teenth and seventeenth century, Europe did not 
understand such policy. Yet even the Emperor 
and Pope relaxed so far as to allow the use of 
the cupin 1564,—a politic measure, since it de. 
tached the Utraquists or Calixtines from their 
fanatic allies. Maximilian II. went furtherstill: 
he would not force conscience, butleave it to its 
peaceful dictates, though he by no means in- 
tended to place all religious parties on the same 
footing of equality. If he would not persecute, 
neither would he remove the civil disabilities 
under which the Protestants laboured. Ro- 
dolph II., indeed, was a bigot; but for many 
years he adopted the wise policy of his father, 
and he would probably have continued it, had 
not he found some reason for distrusting the 
loyalty of his reformed subjects. He waslittle 
pleased with their refusal to aid him in his war, 
even against the Turks ; for he rightly thought 
that the burden should not fall on the Roman 
Catholics alone. There is evidence, too, for 
concluding that his spiritual advisers were dis 
satisfied with the indulgence shown to the sec- 
tarians, and always ready to augment his il- 
From this twofold caus 

e may deduce the persecutions which he fre- 
quently sanctioned in the latter years of his 
reign. But for all this he was compelled, more 
than once, to declare liberty of conscience even 
to the United Brethren—for the Calixtines he 
had no serious purpose of disturbing. Still » 
much exasperation was left in the minds of both, 
or we should rather say, of all parties, that any 
accident was capable of giving it vent. In 16I8 
the reformed chiefs seized three functionaries of 
government at Prague, and threw them out of 
the Council Chamber window; and this bold 
step was followed by open rebellion :— 

“On the third day after the defenestration, the 
non-Catholic states, the Utraquists, the Brethren, the 
Lutherans, and the Reformed, assembled together, 
and formed a friendly union, appointing thirty of 
the most distinguished among them to conéuct 
the state affair of Bohemia. The governor of the 
castle, Dionys Czernin of Chudenitz, and the three 
counsellors of Prague, were compelled to sweat 
allegiance to them. With an unprecedented boli 
ness they banished the Catholic bishop, the abbotsof 
Strahow and Braunau, and other prelates, and pub- 
lished a severe decree against the Jesuits, who i 
consequence were obliged to evacuate the colleges 
which they had at Prague, Krumau, Neuhaus and 
Glitz, and within fourteen days they had to leave 
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be county Whoever granted shelter to Jesuits, or 


‘nterceded for them, was held to be an enemy to the 
in! 


t thereby,’ says Pelzel, ‘they made 
vers rar who had in their hands the 


” 


“nt their e 

) 
mew ithe Romanist monarchs. — 
During its short tenure of power, the Protes- 
tant party disgraced itself by numerous excesses, 
Take one instance In Moravia, in regard to a 
fused to betray the secrets of con- 


riest who re 
fession, and who perhaps had no secret to be- 
’ 


a dragged to Olmiitz, and there treated as 
criminal. They hung him up by his hands, his 
. being bound behind, and attached weights to 
a fet This was on the 13th of February. Four 
pe after they tormented him again for the space of 
twohours. On the 18th the tormentors came to him 
intoxicated, and Hartman Bucheim had him burned 
with torches! but as he would make no confession 
the executioner threw him away. Then Stiebor 
Ziernowsky and Benedict Pruscha commanded that 
his breast, belly, sides, and lips should be burned 
with pitch, resin, brimstone, and pens dipped in oil ; 
until the intestines could scarcely be kept together. 
This lasted three hours, and they declared that it was 
only by the devil's help he could endure it. He 
lingered four weeks in a dungeon in excruciating pain. 
On the 17th of March he died, and the Lutheran 
alderman would only allow him to be buried at the 
the gallows.” 
as ~ did the Emperor invite the rebels to lay 
down their arms. In one sweeping decree they 
banished all the Jesuits; and when Matthias 
died (1619) they would not acknowledge Fer- 
dinand II. as their king. To fortify their cause, 
they made alliance with the neighbouring Sla- 
yonic states, and raised to the throne the Elec- 
tor Palatine, son-in-law of our JamesI. Never 
was choice more injudicious than this. This 
“winter king” soon became the derision of those 
who were about his person, and who had the 
opportunity of discerning his character. But 
why dwell on these events? While his troops 
were fighting on the White Hill, near Prague, 
he was drinking with his boon companions ; and 
scarcely was the result known, than he fled, 
leaving his deluded followers to meet as they 
could the storm of vengeance which was burst- 
ing upon them. 

The punishments which followed were de- 
signed for the rebels rather than the schisma- 
tis. Though the Reformed churches were 
closed, the ministers banished, their books 
burned, and the laity forbidden to worship, no 
such results would have happened, had not the 
rebellion exasperated the civil powers. Yet 
persecution could not exterminate the people : 
it could only drive them into other countries, ‘or 
silence them for the time; in other words, it 
made hypocrites of all who chose to remain. 
Thus did the “‘ winter king” (who should rather 
be called the puppet-king) by his incapacity, 
his rashness, bring more a upon the Pro- 
testant cause in Germany, than all its enemies 
put together. But for the king of Sweden, in- 
deed, the great Gustavus Adolphus, who opposed 
himself to Catholic Europe, it may be doubted 
whether a Reformed church would have been 
left standing between the Oder and the Rhine. 
As it was, forty thousand families, including 
alike the noblest and most industrious, had left 
the kingdom long before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Hence the decline in the com- 
merce and civilization of the people; and it was 
nearly as ruinous to the State as the revocation 
ofthe Edict of Nantes had been to the French, 
or the expulsion of the Moriscoes to the Spaniards. 

€ fruits of intolerance are pene. oe the 
same, 

_ During the eighteenth century, there was 
little visible persecution. The progress of the 
public mind was everywhere opposed to it; and 
it was particularly odious to the great, who had 


Maria Theresa had little difficulty in removing 
some of the more oppressive grievances under 
which the Protestants groaned. Herson, Joseph 
II., as is well known, made rapid advances in 
the career of liberality. His celebrated edicts 
of 1781, and the following year, secured to all 
dissidents the free exercise of their religion in 
public and private; and as the Jesuits had been 
suppressed, there was little opposition to his en- 
lightened views. He was nobly seconded by 
some even of the Roman Catholic clergy. Thus 
the Bishop of Kénigingriis, in a sutenl letter to 
his flock :-— 

“In your pulpits, he says, ‘you are entirely to 
abstain from controversial sermons, which are equally 
annoying to both Catholics and Protestants. The 
former must be displeased with the implied suspicion, 
the latter must necessarily be exasperated by the 
bitter tone of the discourse. Instead thereof, you 
should explain the Gospel on Sundays and holy-days, 
in such a manner as to benefit the people, both in 
their spiritual and temporal condition! This source 
alone is quite inexhaustible.’ He also says, that in 
the‘ Concilio Tridentino,’ Luther and Calvin are not 
mentioned by name; neither should they name 
them, nor take away books from the people ; and on 
baptizing or burying a Protestant, they were to omit 
such parts of the service as did not suit the party, 
such as the questions concerning faith in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and purgatory.” 

Again :— 

“* Be it known unto you, that henceforth no one 
may presume to disturb the domestic peace of fami- 
lies, pry into the secrets of private houses, or seize a 
book from any individual. Those who are permitted 
to enjoy liberty of conscience and public worship, 
must necessarily be also left in the enjoyment of 
whatever tends to their spiritual comfort, or the 
divine service to which they adhere.’ He also pro- 
hibits his clergy from using any importunities towards 
dying Protestants, and expresses a wish that they 
would no longer be so strict in refusing burial in 
Roman Catholic churchyards, but use great discre- 
tion, in order to avoid disturbance among the common 
people.’* 

Still more cheering is the fact, that many 
Catholic nobles, and some of the bishops and 
clergy, contributed to the erection of new Pro- 
testant places of worship. For this statement 
we have the indisputable authority of a Reformed 
minister, an eye-witness of what he relates :— 

“In reference to these contributions, an Evan- 
gelical preacher, who was then living in Bohemia, 
makes the following remarks: * The Protestant com- 
munities received considerable donations towards the 
building of their meeting houses, even from the 
reigning Prince, and from some grandees of the 
Roman religion. A noble and enlightened Catholic, 
who is much revered by the Bohemian Protestants, 
made a successful appeal to equally noble-minded 
Catholics, and thus collected considerable donations 
on behalf of some provincial communities. The 
nobler part of the Catholic clergy evinced from the 
first a spirit of toleration, humanity, and liberality. 
I rejoice even now, that I have myself been, for nine 
years, an eye-witness of, and a participator in, this 
beautiful religious toleration, and brotherly concord.’” 

Honour to the Government where such sen- 
timents could be cherished ! 

In a concluding chapter, our author glances 
at the condition of the exiles who founded the 
Moravian institutions in other parts of Europe. 
Moravian they are called from the establish- 
ment of Herrnhut, near the village of Sehlen, in 
that province, which establishment is the ac- 
knowledged metropolis of the United Brethren 
throughout the world. Land being granted the 
exiles by the Count Zinzendorf, the first tree 
was felled in June, 1722, and in ten years the 
colonists amounted to five hundred families. 
They would soon have counted as many thou- 
sands, had not a government regulation (sanc- 
tioned, as it appears, by themselves) obliged all 
new comers to locate themselves in other coun- 















































































tried it to su little purpose. Hence the empress 


common mother, and the settlements established 
throughout the world as so many filial congre- 
gations, subject to the spiritual metropolis. Of 
these Germany has about eighteen; Denmark 
two, Sweden four, the Netherlands one, Great 
Britain and Ireland twenty, and North America 
asmany. ‘The zealous efforts of the society in 
favour of heathen missions, surpasses everything 
attempted by other churches—regard being had 
to the paucity of its members, and its acknow- 
ledged poverty. At the commencement of the 
present year (1845) there were four missionary 
stations in Greenland, four in Labrador, half-a- 
dozen among the wandering Indians, a host in 
the West Indies, five in Surinam, and seven in 
South Africa. The whole number of foreign 
stations is 61; that of missionaries, 271; that 
of the converts and of persons under instruction, 
62,688! This is really wonderful! Honour 
to the self-devoted men who thus, at the peril 
of their lives, carry the torch of civilization and 
religion into the most barbarous regions of the 
earth! Commanding our respect and admira- 
tion, they should also have our pecuniary sup- 
“se Who, like them, will open the Book of 
‘Knowledge amidst the everlasting snows of 
Greenland, in the dreary region of Labrador, or 
under the burning sun of Surinam and South 
Africa? Certainly our educated and delicately 
nurtured clergy have done, can do, little for 
missions in countries beyond the pale of civili- 
zation, especially under climates distinguished 
for extreme heat or cold. For this reason we 
should doubly cherish the Moravians, the Wes- 
leyans, and others who, despising personal in- 
convenience, and even regardless of life itself, 
devote themselves to one great object—the ex- 
tirpation of barbarism. 





A Personal Narrative of Seven Years in Spain. 
By Captain Alexander Ball, K.S.F, Chappell. 
Seven Years’ Campaigning, from 1808 to 1815. 

By Sir R. D. Henegan. 2 vols. Colburn. 
Sir R. D. Henegan’s volumes may be very 
briefly dismissed: there is nothing new in 
them; not a detail, we believe, which has not 
been given elsewhere; not a trait which does 
not belong to the gentleman-at-arms as he has 
figured from the days of De Scuderi down to 
those of Mr. G. P. R. James. Sir Richard Hene- 
gan’s memoranda describe himself to be cour- 
teously brave, and bravely courteous; foremost 
in the fray—tenderest in the bower—and, “ by 
his smiling,” the reader is bidden to understand 
that he was many a time and oft invited there 
during his seven years’ campaign. He also 
describes sundry romantic passages which he 
witnessed, in a strain so like that of Fiction that, 
after accepting his tales for truths, it will be 
hard to am sew upon the annalists of the Minerva 
Press for tinging their pictures of life and pas- 
sion too intensely. Nor does the Knight Tack 
his Squire—Sir Richard’s Sancho Panza being 
one Dagleish, who is as reckless a fellow 
“among the ladies” as ever followed chaste 
and noble warrior to the field. In brief, this 
record, though many pages of it can hardly be 
read without a smile, is very far from being the 
best of a bad series. 

The volume by Captain Ball is somewhat 
better, though not to our taste. Whatever 
interest may at one time have been taken in 
the struggle between the Christinos and the 
Carlists, or even in the exploits of the British 
Legion, it is long since passed, nor are works 
of the class and character of this ‘ Personal 
Narrative’ at all likely to revive it. A camp 
life, indeed, has not many charms for readers 
in general ; but when it is diversified by incur- 
sions into the country unoccupied by con- 
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habitations of the people, it ought to have 
some attractions. ie therefore, we find little to 
arrest our attention in the military experience 
of Captain Ball, we may expect to find some- 
thing in his numerous excursions (after the dis- 
Salles of the Legion), especially when we 
add, that they extended into Arragon, Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, and back again through La 
Mancha and Madrid to San Sebastian. Though 
the author is no scholar; though he is not very 
profoundly versed in his own language, and is 
ie agp 4 murdering the Spanish, his book, 
ight as it is, is, for the above journeyings, 
worth a cursory glance. 

Our author is everywhere struck with the 
elegance of the Spanish women, even of the 
lowest in the social scale. According to him 
the ladies of Britain, with all their expensive 
accomplishments, are much inferior in this 
respect. Yet the elegance of the former is 
cheaply attained :— 

“It was wonderful to see the amazing burdens 
that they carried on their heads ; and walked at so 
rapid and safe a pace without the least accident. It 
is remarkable that the female peasantry in Spain 
have a more graceful and comely style of walking 
than the ladies; which I have repeatedly heard 
accounted for by the burdens that they carry on their 
heads, requiring a certain degree of steadiness to 
balance; and as they are also taught to dance the 
fandango when very young, they naturally retain an 
interesting gait. I have heard that the Irish girls 
have the same qualification, and that ladies have 
laughed at the idea; but I would recommend the 
use of a good burden on the head, for a couple of 
hours every morning; and I doubt not but it might 
have more effect than all the drill-serjeants and 
French dancing-masters in the universe.” 

The Basque female peasantry have in all ages 
been esteemed for their propriety of behaviour ; 
but during the late struggle, when in some dis- 
tricts three-fourths of the men able to carry 
arms were cut off, and military licentiousness 
abounded on every side, we must be ne ee 
for a change of manners. Inone pueblo visited 
by Captain Ball, there were eighty-four women 
to one man. Even the females of the Legion 
seem to have been rather loose in their notions 
of conjugal duty :— 

“A man, named Stark, one day went to water his 
master’s horse, a short distance from the town, when 
a party of Carlist ]lancers pounced upon him, and 
made him prisoner. He was conveyed to Salvatierra, 
where the Carlist general, Villa Real, then held his 
head-quarters. Stark declared that he was deserting 
when taken, and that, if he was to suffer, it would 
greatly check the desertion, which he said he knew 
would soon take place. Villa Real, being doubtful 
as to Stark’s real motives, spared his life. About a 
year afterwards he escaped from the Carlists at Her- 
nani, and rejoined us in San Sebastian. Upon his 
return a curious scene took place. His wife, who 
was fully persuaded that he had been shot by the 
Carlists, was again married to a sergeant, named 
Charles. The parties met; an explanation took 
place. The question then was,—Who should claim 
the wife? She was referred to, and asked whom she 
preferred. She answered that she loved them both 
—that she could not decide. The two husbands 
agreed to toss who should have her: they conse- 
quently did so, ‘first three out of five,’ and the ser- 
geant was the conqueror. The first husband did not | 
feel much grieved, as their child had died shortly 
before, and he then considered himself a free man.” 


shoot him. ‘ Very well,’ said the tiger, ‘I will not 
shoot him.’ The twenty-five unhappy men suffered 
death by the bullet, but a more cruel fate awaited 
the hapless officer. Next morning he was brought 
into the Square, and Cabrera called the young lady 
to see her sweetheart. He then made a party fix 
bayonets, and bayonetted the miserable youth to 
death, then turning to the young lady, he said, in 
a cruel sarcastic manner, that he promised not to 
shoot him.” 


To escape the brutality and murderous prac- 
tice of both parties, many villages hit upon a 
notable device :— 

“T generally first steered my course towards the 
Plaza, to view ‘the Lapida.’ The Constitution of 
1837 was the standard here. I afterwards learned, 
however, that in several villages the authorities kept 
two boards, one for Charles V. and the other for the 
Constitution of 1837, and one of them was placed in 
the square to suit the visits of the contending par- 
ties. I passed through one miserable village where 
there was no more than ‘ Viva’ on the board, the 
remainder being broken off. Ido not know how this 
answered, because, by the laws of the Constitution, 
in every town throughout Spain that acknowledged 
the Queen, ‘ Viva la Constitucion de 1837’ had to 
be printed in large letters, and put up in the market 
place, under a very heavy penalty: and, on the con- 
trary, the Carlists commanded that each town should 
have written in the square, ‘ Viva Carlos V.’” 


The following anecdote was picked up by our 
author in the neighbourhood of Olaveaga ; but, 
like many others of the class, it is a good story 
without even a probable appearance of truth :— 

“ In viewing the scenery around this village, I got 
into conversation with a Spaniard, who spoke a little 
English. He directed my attention to the ruins of a 
very largeconvent,onan opposite mountain ( E] monte 
Archandra), ‘ there,’ he said, ‘lived the Capuchins, 
or Mendicant Friars.’ The edifice was destroyed in 
the beginning of the war, and the Capuchins are now 
in the ranks of the Pretender. ‘They were a bad 
set,’ said he, ‘ and I would think no more of shoot- 
ing a thousand of them, thant I would of shooting a 
thousand rabbits.” He related several amusing an- 
ecdotes concerning them: some were of a very curi- 
ous description, which I shall not mention. * That 
convent,’ said he, ‘was occupied by the “ Friars 
Devils,” who professed to forgive us our sins ; but 
we know better. One day an old Capuchino went 
on board a Dutch vessel, that was discharging 
cheese at Olaveaga, and requested one for the poor 
friars. When the captain understood the reasonable 
request of the “ Friar Devil,” he said that the cheese 
belonged to the merchant, and that he had none to 
give away. A person on board, who was assisting in 
discharging the cargo, informed the “Friar Devil” 
that he would steal one for him; and at dinner hour 
he managed to conceal two in a sack, conveyed them 
to the convent, and presented them to the fathers, 
who treated him to a slice, with bread and wine. 
Two months afterwards, this same man went to the 
Superior of the Capuchinos, to confession; and, 
amongst other sins, he confessed to having stolen 
two cheeses. The confessor said that it was a very 
great sin, and, before absolution could be given, 
double the amount must be restored to the owner, 
and double the amount to the Church. I cannot do 
so, said the penitent, because the owner has sailed to 
his native land. Then, answered the friar, thou must 
pay four times the value to the Church, or I cannot 
absolve thee, my son. Blessed father, replied the 
agp this is very hard. I do not understand 

ow I should steal cheese for the Church, and after- 
wards pay the Church for absolution. When, how- 





The atrocities perpetrated by both parties, 
and especially by the Carlists, were, we fear, 
dreadful ; but here is an anecdote of Cabrera, | 
too horrible, we hope, to be true :— 

“ A young officer and twenty-five men were taken | 
prisoners by the faction, and next day conducted to | 
the Square of Morello to be shot. Cabrera was sit- | 
ting smoking in the balcony of his billet, in front of | 
the place of execution. A young lady, the daughter | 
of the patron of the house where Cabrera was bil- | 
leted, who was struck with the appearance of the | 


officer, begged and prayed that Cabrera would not | 


ever, the confessor had a proper explanation, he 
told the penitent that it was very different from 


| what he at first understood, and immediately gave 


absolution.’ ” 


Captain Ball is very partial to the Spanish 
character generally, and especially to that of the 
lower orders. They are certainly a sincere and 
hospitable people; and in the rural districts 
they treat well-behaved strangers as brothers. 
Many of such warm-hearted individuals he men- 
tions; but he seems best pleased with none 
other than a poor shoemaker :— 





“When we reached Santo Domin 
I was billeted at the house of a shoemabee 
aman as ever breathed ; but he had pete an 
most extraordinary eccentricities I have ever k 
I was quite insensible for about twelve days; on 
which time he nailed a horse-shoe and a crucif 
my door; the one to keep away the brujas (witches) 
and the other to keep away the devil, When J h 
far recovered that I could sit up, he was vay 
attentive to me as if I had been his son, He —_ 
me with his flute, playing many national girs. and 
every now and then he gave three vivag for the 
English, and death to the Carlists, It is astonish 
ing that he did not kill me with winenegus 
cause the doctor ordered me a little, he supposs 
that the more the better; and he actually ke 
pouring it down my throat. He would not a 
allow his wife to attend to me; and when he was 
busy making shoes, he would jump Up, as if by 
magic, to know if I wanted anything, During the 
night, occasionally, when I awoke, I observed him 
with a candle, looking as anxiously as if I had been 
a relative upon the point of death. I had learned 
to say ‘mucho bon,’ which gave him great pleasure 
I recruited my health in this good and worthy man's 
house, to whem I feel deeply indebted, When we 
started for Vittoria, he accompanied us the first days 
march, If there ever existed a Christian in Spain, 
it was the honest shoemaker of Santo Domingo de 
la Calzada.”’ 

Our author was less satisfied with his enter. 
tainment at another house, the people of which 
evidently looked upon him as we should upon a 
Gulliver or a Munchausen. We can feel little 
surprised at their incredulity :— 

“TI was billeted upon the house of a farmer—a 
fine stout man, very conversant, and of extremely 
liberal principles. He showed me some beautiful 
samples of wheat. I am sure that it would be im 
possible to grow finer. * But,’ said he, ‘ we are both 
in want of people, peace, machinery, and a Govern. 
ment, before we can cultivate our land to perfection, 
It is unsafe to risk capital for machinery, because 
we know not the minute that the faction would de- 
prive us of it. The men are all serving either on 
the one side or the other of the civil contest, and 
we have only women to till the ground,’ [I at first 
considered this to be a very intelligent man. He 
felt much for his country, and said that he well 
knew the superiority of the British Government. I 
gave him an account of the various inventions and 
improvements in science which have taken place 
within the last quarter of a century in England, He 
listened to me with profound attention; and] believe 
that he did not doubt my word for a considerable 
time, until I mentioned the Thames Tunnel, then, | 
think, he marked me down as a notorious story-teller: 
indeed I had the annoyance of hearing the family 
laughing, and talking about me after I was in bed. 
* Carajo, que mentira, un camino abejo el mar por 
gente, coches, y animals, con buques encima. No 
estamos tontos a creer semejante cosas.’ (My eye, 
what a lie! A road under water for people, coaches, 
and animals, and vessels sailing over them: we are 
not fools to believe such things.) I was so annoyed 
at my word being doubted, that I never left a billet 
so dissatisfied.” 

To Captain Ball’s blunders in Spanish ve 
have alluded. ‘That others in the Legion were 
still more ignorant of the language is evident 
from the following anecdote, which happened at 
Villa Sancta :— 

“JT was very much amused here with our worthy 
commissary, Mr. Atkinson, whose indefatigable exet- 
tions to procure rations in good time was deserving 
great praise. Had other commissaries performed 
their duty with the same zeal and assiduity, there 
would not have been half the cause for complaint 
that afterwards existed among the soldiery. Mr 
Atkinson’s duty became doubly arduous by his being 
unacquainted with the Spanish language; and on 
this occasion, after much labour, he was ordered to 
the alcalde, by General MacDougall, where he was 
immediately to receive rations for the Brigade. 
‘ Racions,’ said Atkinson. ‘Si, Senor ; a hora, & 
hora,’ answered the alcalde. ‘I'll be d—d if I wait 
half an hour,’ said the commissary, at the “— 
drawing his sword, which so frightened the al 
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———_. commissary and party in quiet pos- 
that ss am o this Rs he * sll aoe 
“ parent and explained to Mr. A. that a 
gr 0 immediately. The alcalde was sent for, 
= male an apology, and we had the best day’s 
rations I ever remember. . 
The volume before us contains some examples 
of remarkable coolness in danger: none more 
e followl —_— 
— Wright, tin (10th) regiment, and 

‘outenant John O'Neil rivalled each other in 
Lieut tance. Wright had been a sergeant in the 
Sich eavien, and was promoted in the Legion on 
account of his knowledge of discipline and general 
daring conduct. O'Neil and I were busily employed 
distributing ball-cartridge to the men, when a musket- 
hall billeted itself in the back of O'Neil’s neck, 
‘Och by the powers 0’ Molly Kelly, said Johnny, 
‘had luck to the rascally Charlists, they've kilt me 
at last. Inever thought that a ball was moulded that 
would have kilt me dead.’ It was a very narrow 
escape, half-an-inch deeper would have kilt him and 
no mistake. I advised him to leave the field, which 
he refused to do, but continued throwing the ball 
cartridges to the company, telling the boys to send 
every mother’s son of the Charlists a leaden pill, and 
was declaring that he would stick to the Munster boys 
like a wet shirt, when Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw 
peremptorily ordered him to San Sebastian along 
with other wounded officers. The following day each 
wounded officer received 5/. to account, which quite 
enraptured O'Neil. When the money was sent to 
his quarters he exclaimed ‘ Good luck to the darling 
Charlists ; they knew that I wanted a spree.’” 

Here, however, is another that may be said 
tomateh it :-— 

“The old adage that Doctors differ, was strangely 
verified oneafternoon. A Mr. Eldred, clerk of stores, 
received a musket ball in the throat, and while Doc- 
tors Wilkinson and Lardner were arguing concern- 
ing the place where the ball lodged, Wilkinson put 
his finger to his own throat, declaring that the ball 
was lodged here, pointing to the place with his finger. 
At this moment a musket ball from the enemy 
entered Wilkinson’s throat, actually grazing the nail 
of the finger with which he pointed to the spot. ‘I 
believe that it is there now, and no mistake,’ said 
Lardner, when Wilkinson, who was famed for sing- 
inga good song, exclaimed ‘Oh dear, it’s all up with 
my singing.” The scene was amusing, although 
apparently serious, It was with a half-forced sen- 
sation that we could avoid laughing, and when we 
were assured that the wound was not dangerous we 
enjoyed a most hearty fit of laughter. The ball was 
extracted from Wilkinson's throat on the spot, who 
was Wellin a few days, and I am happy to hear that 
he can sing as well as ever. Eldred’s remained for 
some time, having been flattened against the lower 
jaw, but it was ultimately extracted, and he has now 
perfectly recovered, and is quite able to join his 
brother sufferer in the duet of ‘ How merrily we live 
that soldiers pe.*” . 

At Madrid Captain Ball sees the two Queens, 
and though he has no admiration for either, he 
allows the older to be a fine-looking woman. 
The younger he represents as contemptible 
in person, and as scarcely better in mind :— 

“ About four p.m., the Queen Isabella, Queen 
Christina, and the Infanta Maria Luisa, entered 
their carriage to take their evening ride to the Prado. 
The young Queen appeared to me a very uninterest- 
ing girl: she was then about eight years of age, of 
a peevish face, pug-nose, and surl y countenance. It 
issaid that she very much resembles her late father, 
and there is much said of her cross and unpleasant 
temper, which corresponds exactly with her looks. 
The Queen-mother sat on the right : she is decidedly 
asplendid woman, only rather embonpoint : she was 
then twenty-nine years of age, with a most majestic 
appearance and noble countenance: altogether she 
looked like a Queen.” 

In some passages our author is personal, and 
sm unjust. In more than one he terms 

arvaez a “cut-throat;” and he applies to 


other living men epith 
pithets of an equally cour- 
teous nature. sel 





The Sahara of Algiers; or, Researches Geogra- 
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the Region South of the French Establishments 

[Le Sahara Algérien, §c.] 


in Algeria, 
e {Second Notice.} 

Opposite in language, race, government, and 
manners to the Beni Mzab, are the inhabitants 
of Wargla, a city of some six hundred houses, 
about fifty leagues distant from the chief resi- 
dence of that people, and two hundred south of 
Algiers. The government indeed is of the same 
form, being administered by the Jemma, or 
council of twelve (a form, be it observed, 
common to nearly all the cities of the Desert), 
but in Wargla the members have an absolute 
authority—there being no theocratic power to 
control their measures. There is, indeed, a 
Sultan, but his functions are merely of an exe- 
cutive character; and he may, at any time, be 
deposed by the Jemma. The form of deposition 
is simple. When his musicians play, which is 
always at the hours of prayer, a member of the 
council rises, and makes a signal for them to 
be silent; and, from that moment the puppet- 
king, knowing that his office is at an end, 
quietly retires into private life. It was thus 
that a sultan was deposed about two years ago. 
But the chiefs of Wargla were not always thus 
powerless. Tradition tells us that anciently 
there was great anarchy in the state, (it boasts 
of a high antiquity,) through the contests of 
rival chiefs for the supreme authority. After a 
long period of bloodshed, it was agreed to call 
in a ruler from some neighbouring kingdom ; 
and as none had better claims to the dignity 
than the family of the sherifs (generally, but 
erroneously, said to be descended from the 
prophet), a prince of the holy seed was re- 
quested and obtained from the Emperor of 
Morocco. The new dignitary was received 
with great joy; all other pretensions were 
hushed before his; and a period of tranquillity 
succeeded to the bloody struggles which had so 
long agitated the state. That he might have 
no inducement ‘to feed upon the poor,” says 
tradition, with true Mohammedan exaggeration, 
‘‘as many gardens were given him as there are 
days in the year.” The prosperity enjoyed 
under this first sultan was continued under his 
immediate successors ; but at length, as the royal 
family increased, disputes arose in regard 
to the succession; the reigning chiefs pe go 
themselves of their hereditary lands; and thus 
becoming poor and powerless, the Jemma usurp- 
ed the authority which they had lost, and 
raised or deposed them at pleasure. Instead 
of a private domain, the sultan has now no- 
thing to depend upon beyond the contributions 
of his people. The expenses of his household 
are defrayed by the different quarters of the 
city, each in rotation; and beyond this he has 
an annual grant of a hundred and eighty saa of 
dates, (each saa being equivalent to between 
forty and fifty pounds, French weight,) and 
camel forage from every hundred date-trees. 
As the number of date-trees in the district 
amounts to sixty thousand (they are carefully 
registered) this branch of revenue, alone, is by 
no means contemptible. 

In regard to the laws of Wargla, they are 
much less sanguinary than among the Beni 
Mzab. Robbery is punished by open exposure 
and by fine. Even murder is not capital— 
that is, if the culprit have the means of redemp- 
tion demanded by the Code, an indulgence con- 
formable with that of the ancient Germanic 
jurisprudence. If neither of these crimes be 
capital, fornication and adultery are not likely 
to be so. For the former the penalty is merely 
nominal ; for the latter, the wife may be either 
divorced, or beaten with stripes, at the pleasure 
of the husband—he himself escaping scot free 








for the same offence. The- indifference with 
which sexual intercourse is regarded, is evident 
from the mixed character of the population—the 
brown predominating, from the union of the (so 
called) white with the negro race, or (more 
frequently still) with the caste sprung from the 
two. . But if there be much immorality, there is 
also much superstition. In the neighbourhood 
of one of the seven villages dependent on War- 
gla are seven mounds of sand, and their forma- 
tion is thus explained:—A camel-driver from 
the Desert with seven female camels, arrived 
one evening at a well-known spring. He was 
choked with thirst, and so were his beasts; 
but to his mortification the well was pre- 
occupied by a man in a dark habit, who was 
drawing water to moisten the roots of his palm 
trees. ‘‘ Make haste, cursed raven!” cried 
the impatient camel-driver. Woe to his rash- 
ness! the words were spoken to a marabout, 
who, in the spirit of holy men generally, lifted 
his hands towards heaven, uttered a silent 
malediction, and the seven beasts were instantly 
transformed into as many heaps of sand. 

The tribe denominated Hal ben Ali, which 
has nominally, at least, submitted to France, 
and which occupies the eastern extremity of the 
Tell (the cultivated portion of Algeria), asserts 
its descent from a Christian source, and the 
tradition is confirmed by the other tribes. This 
is no recommendation, either in their own eyes 
or in those of the other Arabs; and they would 
assuredly not have invented it. It is more 
important to learn that they are amongst the 
most active robbers of the desert. For days and 
weeks they will follow the traces of a caravan; 
and rarely do they fail to obtain some portion of 
the prey, even against superior numbers. But 
yet they do not lose sight of their religion; for 
if any of the stolen property belongs to a mara- 
bout, they are scrupulous enough to restore 
it. One of their chiefs, who has long been 
accustomed to the desert, is said to have 
attained such a degree of sagacity, as to be able 
to say where he is from the colour and smell of 
the sand. And there are even stranger instances 
recorded of this amazing quickness of the senses. 
*T am not thought to have a very good sight,”’ 
observed one of the Sooafi, “ yet I can distin- 
guish a goat from a sheep a day’s march from 
me!’’ How far this assurance is credible, may 
be safely left to the reader; who will little hesi- 
tate as to the term which most fitly character- 
izes both it and such instances as the following. 
*T know persons,” said an Arab, “that can 
smell the fumes of tobacco, or of boiled meat, 
thirty leagues off; and we all know one 
another by the impress of our feet in the sand; 
so that ohn a stranger passes, we easily trace 
him. No one tribe leaves the same foot-marks as 
another ; nor is the impression made by a wife 
exactly like that left by a maiden! When a horse 
passes by, we know, by similar tokens, whether it 
be male or female, and if the latter, whether 
with young or not!” To do the author justice, 
he does express something like surprise at these 
statements, and he seems to suspect that there 
is some exaggeration in them. There is, cer- 
tainly, more waggery about these sons of the 
desert than we Europeans have supposed. 
There can, however, be no doubt that their 
senses are keen in a degree that may appear 
wonderful ; but so, also, are those of the Ame- 
rican Indians, and so indeed of all the people 
whose subsistence depends on their special 
perfection. Some of the desert tribes are very 
feeble and very poor ;—results attributable, no 
doubt, to the bitter hostilities which so often 
take place among them. Thus the Gramera 
tribe suffered by contending with the Nayls, 
and from a cause probably as important as that 
which gives rise to other contentions, As a 
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shepherd of the Gramera was pasturing his 
flock in the plain, a dog belonging to the Nayls 
worried one of his sheep. In his indignation, 
he killed the animal; but he had scarcely done 
so when the master of the dog arrived, and 
felled him to the earth with a sabre. The men 
of the Gramera hastened to revenge their com- 
panion, and the Nayls to support theirs; so 
that a battle ensued, which ended in the loss 
of four hundred men belonging to the former 
tribe. Being unable to sustain themselves any 
longer in the vicinity of their too formidable 
enemy, the remnant dispersed among other 
tribes of the Ziban, until their numbers were 
so far increased as to justify their resump- 
tion of a separate community. And thus it is 
with many other tribes, the capital of which 
can scarcely boast of a hundred houses. But, on 
the other hand, there are others which can num- 
ber from six to twelve hundred. Thus, Too- 
goort not only contains about six hundred, but 
is the acknowledged metropolis of thirty-five 
surrounding villages. Most of the inhabitants 
are dark,—not more than sixty white families 
being enumerated. This result is evidently 
owing to the large and increasing admixture of 
negro blood, which involves no civil disability, 
much less disgrace. When a female negro be- 
comes pregnant by her master, she is free; and 
her children succeed to the paternal inheritance 
conjointly with the offspring born in wedlock. 
This rule is general throughout northern Africa, 
and, we believe, throughout the Mohammedan 
world. However censurable such connexions 
may be in a moral sense, it cannot be denied 
that the follower of Mohammed exhibits a striking 
contrast with the follower of Christ, whether in 
the old or the new hemisphere. The licentious- 
ness of the former is not greater than that of 
the latter; while his justice, his humanity, his 
domestic affections, raise him above the civil- 
ized Christian. 

The government of Toogoort is an here- 
ditary monarchy. The present reigning 
family is called Ooled ben Jellab, “sons of 
the flocks,’’ and tradition thus accounts for the 
name :—A sultan of Toogoort dying without 
male issue, there were many contentions for the 
throne; but the fall of one claimant merely 
opening the way for another, the chiefs and 
people met together, and agreed to leave the 
choice to heaven,—that is, it should fall on the 
first man that should enter the gates of the city. 
This first man was a poor Arab shepherd; who 
thus gave aname to the dynasty, and in the midst 
of the desert renewed the story (real or fabu- 
lous) of the Pharaohs. But, whatever his ori- 
gin, the sultan is the richest and most despotic 
ruler of the Sahara. His fortress or palace 
(kasbah), adjoining the walls of the city, is a 
po of some strength. The inner court cannot 

e reached without passing through seven strong 
gates in succession, each being opened and de- 
fended by two stout well-armed negroes. In 
this inner court are his four wives, his hundred 
concubines, and his treasures, which are said 
to be immense. Fifty negro horsemen serve as 
his body-guard when he appears in public ; but 
from the six tribes subject to him, he can at 
any time raise eight hundred horsemen, and 
four times as many infantry, apparently without 
interfering very much with the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. ‘These public appearances, how- 
ever, seem to be few; for he has evidently 
learned the old maxim, that familiarity breeds 
contempt,—that the unseen and the magnifi- 
cent are one and the same. Like a good Mus- 
sulman, he goes to the mosque on Friday, and 
on such occasions he is surrounded by all the 
pomp of “|. Even when he rides in his 
own grounds, he is preceded by numerous 


musicians, and accompanied by his negro guard 


with loaded muskets. On each side of his 
horse a slave holds the stirrup, while a third 
holds a large umbrella to shelter him from the 
sun. Butit is at the festival of the Prophet, when 
he visits the tomb of the holy marabout, Sidi Abd- 
el-Selam, that he appears in most splendour. 
Preceded by a large body of cavalry, and followed 
by a still larger body of infantry, on each side a 
considerable number of slaves keep back the mul- 
titude, which would otherwise venture too near 
his august person. Not the least remarkable 
objects in the procession are two stately horses 
led before him, each magnificently accoutred, 
and ornamented with chains and rings of gold. 
*¢ Does not this,’’ asks our author (Colonel Dau- 
mas), “look very much like an Arabian tale ? 
This luxury in the midst of the Desert, this 
royal pomp in an oasis, would almost appear 
incredible. Yet all these details have been 
related to us more than once by persons from 
that country who were entirely unacquainted 
with one other, and who certainly could not 
have agreed to impose upon us.’’ But a more 
astounding statement has yet to be noticed, viz. 
that the Sultan exercises over the young women 
newly married the same right as some feudal 





superiors of the Middle Ages in Europe exer- 
cised over the daughters of their vassals; | 
and what is still worse, there is no power of | 
redemption. On witnessing the surprise of | 
his French hearers at the statement, the Arab | 
relator observed, ‘“‘ Our Sultan does not exer- 
cise the right in every case, — only when 
the woman is handsome!’ If the bridegroom 
complains, he is hung or crucified, as guilty 
of high treason in resisting an acknow- 
ledged prerogative of the crown.—With all 
deference to our author, we suspect that this 
alleged privilege must be ional in the same 
category as the power of smelling tobacco smoke 
thirty leagues off. We might, however, doubt 
whether, in his said majesty’s capital, female 
chastity be so much valued as to render this 
right—if it really existed—very grievous. The 
men of Toogoort receive, with as much eager- 
ness as any other people of the Sahara, the 
bands of young women who in winter encamp 
outside the city. These belong chiefly to two 
tribes, the Oolad Nayl and the Arazlia, and 
are said to be very handsome but very dirty. 
The women of Toogoort itself are thought to 
be less corrupt; but where the men are noto- 
riously so, and where the Sultan is said so fre- 
ional to exercise his privilege, it is difficult to 
believe that moral purity can be held in esteem. 
In other respects the people have not much to 
complain of their despot. He will not tolerate 
any other tyrant than himself; consequently 
the functionaries of government are kept in 
check. The laws, too, are said to be well admi- 
nistered. Robbers lose their ears or their lives 
according to the gravity of the offence; ma- 
rauders are visited with the last penalty: the 
taxes are not oppressive; and encouragement 
is afforded to education. On the other hand, 
the subjects have frequently to bewail the curse 
of civil war when the succession to the throne 
is disputed. It sometimes decimates the popu- 
lation, which is still further diminished by 
the vengeance of the successful party. Some- 
times, too, there has been war with the Beys 
of Constantine, who claimed a superiority over 
this state, but who were often too distant or too 
feeble effectually to enforce it. 

In many parts of the Desert, even south of 
the mountains, Roman ruins are far from uncom- 
mon. There are many, also, on the route from 
Biskra to El Arooat, especially on the banks of 
the Wed Jedi, and more still at Tebessa (The- 
vessa), which is changed but slightly in name 
since the domination of that people. Some of 








them, too, are in a good state of preservation. 
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What changes of dominion, indeed, has 5 
North Africa undergone, from the C = 
nians tothe French! Yet of all these emp} 
once so flourishing, and Promising to be 
durable, the Roman alone has left any y, be 
behind it. 7 vay 
We have before alluded to the theocratic 
principle in more than one government of tl 
Sahara. There are tribes and fractions of tbe 
which have no temporal head, and which entirely 
depend on their marabouts, whose authority j; 
unbounded. _ Like our own spiritual chieftains 
. . 3 
during the Middle Ages, these men do not ad- 
minister justice,—at least, they do not sit in 
judgments of blood, except by secular deputies 
nominated by themselves. They are distin. 
guished for works of charity, especially jy 
Keeping an open table for the resident poor and 
for all travellers, and in affording instruction to 
the young. Nor, whether governors or governed 
is their influence confined to the tribe in which 
they have been born, and which is more imme- 
diately dependent upon them. ‘There are other 
tribes and leading individuals of tribes, which 
place themselves under their spiritual protection 
and even in temporal matters will often act by 
their advice. As the dignity of marabout js 
hereditary, the ties which bound the fathers 
are no less obligatory on the sons. To the 
marabouts themselves such connexions are pro- 
fitable. Every year their “ Kheddam,” o 
self-constituted servants, resort in pilgrimage 
to the tomb of his first beatified ancestors — 
never without presents; and every year the 
visit is returned, either by the marabout him- 
self, or by one of his family, with scarcely 
less advantage to him than on the preceding 
occasion. In his spiritual government he does 
not seem to be very rigid. He imposes a prayer 
or two daily, but then they are very short. 
Yet in some cases, they have to be performed 
many times in the day. However attentive to 
his own interests, it would ‘be unjust to sup- 
pose that his influence is not frequently bene- 
ficial, especially in the reconciliation of enemies, 
whether that enmity embrace whole tribes, 
or fractions of tribes, or families, or indivi- 
duals only. If admonitions from a dis 
tance are disregarded, he often repairs to the 
scene of contention, and labours with zeal, most 
frequently with success, in the noblest of all 
occupations, and that most congruous with the 
character of men who have devoted themselves 
to God. Seating himself in a tent, or in the 
open air, and surrounded by a silent multitude, 
he commences his labour of mercy; the follow- 
ing description is from an eye-witness :— 
After hearing the charge fairly stated, and the lead- 
ing witnesses for and against it, the marabout cried 
aloud to all—* May God curse the devil! The pro- 
phet hath compared strife to fire; hath cursed him 
who lighteth it, and blessed him who extinguishesit. 
Good is better than evil: from the former are derived 
tranquillity, agricultural stores, joy, happiness, and 
children: from the latter flow pain, tears, cries of 
despair, famine, destruction, remorse, sleeplessness. 
God has sent me to appease these quarrels: I have 
no personal interest in the result; I ask not for 
money ; and what I dois purely through love to God. 
You tell me, do you not, that you are my servants 
(kheddam) and that your ancestors were servants of 
mine? Very well: be at peace for the love of God, 
for the love of your ancestors, and of mine!” 
After a few more exhortations to the same purport, 
he continued—* I have thus set before you goodand 
evil: now choose for yourselves. If you prefer the 
good, there it is ; if the evil, you will surely repent 
it!’”? The parties at issue having agreed to be re 
conciled, he took a string of beads which had be- 
longed to his father, and put it round the neck of 
each in succession, invoking on them, their sub- 
stance, and their families the blessings of heaven m8 
form of prayers called “fatha.” At theconelusion® 
these prayers, all rose on their feet, and raised thei 
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i Mohammedan manner), 
hands (pa pon RES ag children, I tae 
while - u have called me among you. May 
in that nd you for it! May He protect you! 
hap rant you all the desire of your hearts for 
May He gr families! May He render you like 
yeoman ich flying in the air, says, * O Thou Pro- 
- - par resting on the ground, *O Thou Gene- 
“ The whole assembly being now moved to 
pene loudly called for a general benediction, and 
the holy man replied :— ; 

«Whatever each of you desires, may God fulfil it! 

«May He fulfil it without delay! ; ; 

« By the blessing of Mecca and everything which 

—- 
wcBy 10 of Lady Fatima and her father ? 

« By the blessing of this place, and him to whom 
‘ ” 

: esate of the people increased, he moved 
his hand to enjoin silence, and concluded with— 

* May God enable all of you to suck the paps of 
His mercy !” 

Ludicrous as the scene must, in some respects, 
appear to us, we cannot avoid contemplating it 
with a high degree of interest. The darkly- 
clad marabout; his attentive audience; the awe 
with which his denunciations on the contentious 
were listened to by these children of the Desert; 
the blessings promised by the prophet to all 
“ peace-makers ;”” the effect which, by degrees, 
bis admonitions produced on the hitherto hostile 

ies; the pone. wae softening of their hearts as 

e alludes to the connexion between him and 
them, between his forefathers and theirs, no less 
than to the eternal reward or punishment which 
the decision of that day may produce ; the joy 
which he experiences at his success; the fer- 
your with which, in the language of the Koran 
and of holy poets, he prays for and blesses both 
the disputants in particular and the multitude 
in general, form, in our opinion (and we are 
much deceived if the reader do not concur with 
us), a succession of objects most graphic and 
impressive in their nature. Nor must we for- 
get to add, that if these Mohammedan saints 
open their hands wide for gifts, they open them 
noless widely in the distribution. None of them 
become rich; for with them there is no salva- 
tion by aspeculative belief; because heaven is 
attached only to the performance of the active 
virtues, especially of those involving a sacrifice 
of time, labour, or substance. 

Among the tribes we have noticed, no less than 
others, which having no peculiar characteristics 
we need not individually allude to, there is a 
common bond of fanaticism, however diverse the 
interests, and however fierce the jealousies, that 
divide them. In every Mohammedan, this is 
indeed a fundamental quality. But if it exists 
everywhere, it is greatly modified by circum- 
stances. In all countries commercial pursuits 
mitigate the asperities of a fanatical creed; and 
wherever the contact is closest, and the gains 
surest, there it is to be found in its mildest 
form. Hence some of the tribes remain neuter 
in the present struggle between France and 
Abd-el-Kader; while others, who are either 
more remote, or less dependent on the corn of 
the Tell, indulge their hereditary antipathy in 
its fullest extent. To this state of things, as we 
may perceive, no maxim can be more applica- 
blethan the famous “ Divide et impera ;”’ and 
France does not overlook it. While favouring 
one party at the expense of another, she aims 
at a good impression on all, by giving facili- 
tes to the national worship, by honouring the 
marabouts, by contributing even to the erection 
and repair of mosques, and by protecting the 
faravans of pilgrims which annually repair to 
Mecca. This is sound policy, and itis an imita- 
ton of our own conduct towards the Mohamme- 
ans and Hindoosof our Eastern empire. But, 
afterall, aleaven remains which may at any time 
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ferment the whole body. Every Mussulman is 
bound to believe that the adoption of the Koran 
by the whole world has been from the first the 
wish of God and his Prophet; and if the sword, 
the great instrument of proselyting, may be 
prudently sheathed for a time, it must not be 
left to rust in the scabbard. Even if this spirit 
were wanting, there would be reasons enough 
why the African would detest the French yoke. 
If he pays tribute to his own native ruler with 
reluctance, and often refuses it altogether, he is 
not likely tofurnish it with greater cheerfulness 
when imposed by a Christian and a stranger. 
Both considerations (omitting others which, 
though individually of less import, have great 
weight in the aggregate) must ever oppose to 
the career of France an obstacle, of which she 
certainly did not estimate the magnitude when 
she first invaded the regency. Even now she 
seems to entertain a very inadequate concep- 
tion of its nature. The destruction of Abd-el- 
Kader is sought with a vigour and a perseve- 
rance explicable only by the hope that with him 
the war also must end. That event would pro- 
bably suspend, but certainly not terminate, the 
course of hostilities. The indefatigable emir 
does not form the spirit of his age; he is merely 
its representative. He directs it; and here is 
the true secret of his power. If he were re- 
moved to-morrow, we cannot believe that so 
potent an instrument would long want a hand 
to move it. 





The Life and Times of Henry Clay. By Calvin 
Colton, Esq. 2 vols. London and New York, 
Wiley & Putnam. 

A party pamphlet, in two ponderous volumes, 

from the opposite side of the Atlantic, has so 

few attractions that we should have dismissed it 
with a single line, but for the illustrations it 
affords of the reckless hardihood of party spirit. 

The author informs us that Mr. Clay offered no 

encouragement to his undertaking, though he 

gave him access to his papers and corre- 
spondence, and read the work after it had been 
printed, but previous to its publication. His 
worst enemy must have pitied Mr. Clay under 
such an infliction ; let any one imagine a vete- 
ran statesman reading a chapter entitled ‘ Mr. 

Clay’s wit and other brilliant qualities,’ with 

this anecdote as the best specimen :— 

“The culprit, Willis, whom Mr. Clay had defend- 
ed successfully from the charge of murder, as narrated 
in another chapter, was far from being a good citizen 
afterward, and would get drunk. Mr. Clay happened 
to meet him in this condition one day, when Willis 
cried out, ‘ Here comes Mr. Clay, who saved my life.’ 
—‘Ah, Willis, poor fellow,’ said Mr. Clay, ‘I fear 
I have saved too many like you, who ought to 
be hanged.’ ” 

It is generally known that Mr. Clay’s advo- 
cacy of a high protective tariff was the chief 
cause of his defeat at the late Presidential election ; 
his advocate, therefore, declaims in favour of 
protection through a wilderness of dreary pages, 
in which it is impossible to find even tlie sem- 
blance of reasoning. He avers that all English 
writers in favour of free trade have been secretly 
bribed by the Government to mislead the world, 
and insinuates that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have been the secret contrivers of all recent 
agitation on the subject. This would follow 
naturally from a proposition which he repeats 
with all the satisfaction of one who had made a 
new and brilliant discovery, viz., that free trade 
would enable England to tax America, and that 
such a tax is actually levied so far as English 
articles are consumed in the United States. 
This strange proposition is thus strangely deve- 
loped :— 

y When a manufacturing nation, like Great Britain, 
has gained an exclusive market for any of its products 
ina foreign country, the factors are able to command 





their own prices. The home government, aware of 
this, imposes exorbitant excise and other duties on 
these articles, all of which, in such a case—there 
being no competition—enter into the prices, and are 
paid by the consumers. Suppose the consumers are 
citizens of the United States. It will follow, that 
these taxes, amounting to not less than fifty per cent. of 
the cost, are paid by American citizens, for all that 
they consume of such articles, to support the British 
government, established church, aristocracy, and all 
other institutions of that empire. It is a rax—and 
an enormous one—without disguise or qualification, 
Such was the actual condition of the American colo- 
nies previous to 1776. Though the evil has been 
relieved since the establishment of American indepen- 
dence, it has never been entirely abated. The United 
States have always been one of the best customers of 
Great Britain, on such terms as to pay all the British 
imposts and excises on the articles consumed.” 

What opinion can we form of Mr. Clay as a 
statesman when he allowed such an assertion to 
appear in a work which had the implied sanction 
of his revision? He, at all events, must know 
that there is no excise on the cloths, cutlery and 
earthenware of England, and that if there had 
been, we could not have exported any of those 
articles to America. This, however, is only a 
specimen of the nonsense with which Mr. Cal- 
vin Colton supplies his want of arguments; but 
we deem it sufficient to prevent our readers 
from seeking further examples. We should 
have been glad to investigate the career of a 
statesman who, like Mr. Clay, has won his way 
to fame and distinction from a humble condition 
by his own honourable exertions: such a picture 
faithfully sketched would be a valuable illustra- 
tion of political life in the United States; but in 
these volumes the lineaments are so distorted, 
and the incidents so obviously falsified, that 
every inference which they suggest is in direct 
contradiction to truth and nature. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Peers and Parvenus, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. —On 
reading the advertisements, we were fooled by the 
title of this tale. During the recent fashion,—not to 
say passion,—which has possessed our philanthropists, 
of choosing their heroes from among the poor and igno- 
rant classes, and of tricking them out with virtues im- 
possible to co-exist with poverty and neglect,—unless, 
indeed, we are to believe that gaunt hunger has no 
tendency to harden the heart, and that “ dull, unfeel- 
ing, barren ignorance” is the nursing mother of philo- 
sophy,—we have often wondered that no quiet satirist 
has endeavoured “to keep the balance true,” by 
offering a word or two on the other side of the 
question. In warrant ofits practicability, let us cite 
the revelations of the Burneys, Walpoles, De Motte- 
villes, and others who have mirrored the court world, 
Thus a story might be written having for hero some 
Oliver Twist, of Belgravia, or for heroinesome Fleur de 
Marie of the Faubourg—who, despite the disadvan- 
tages in the midst of which they are cradled, les- 
soned, and launched into life, should nevertheless pass 
through all manner of adventures as pure, as truth- 
ful, and as unselfish as if they had never been ex- 
posed to poisonous influences, And, knowing how 
well Mrs. Gore paints Folly in high places, we fan- 
cied it not impossible that this ‘Peers and Par- 
venus’ might be that pleasantest and most flatter- 
ing of all gifts—our fancy fulfilled. In place there- 
of, however, we have the lady’s fiftieth combina- 
tion of her old favourite characters, with seasoning 
touches of melodrama superadded, to compensate for 
the absence of what she so generally excels in 
—-sprightliness and probability of dialogue. Here 
her personages talk, after the fashion of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Widows and Wicked Vicars ; that is, not what 
they wish people (themselves inclusive) to believe : 
but what they are thinking. The selfishness of 
George Jodrell is too transparent for any one to 
accept him as agreeable: the shallow wisdom of 
Mrs. Heckworth wants the chime of mock reason, 
by which such sententious pretenders impose upon 
the simple and those of undecided views: while 
Jervis Cleve’s perpetual consciousness of his social 
disabilities, as a peasant’s son transplanted to the 
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sanctum sanctorum of diplomatic and royal notice, 
could never have oozed out so plainly and ceaselessly 
without his patrons becoming weary of one not great 
enough to take his place as a man of genius without 
the wear and tear of irritating question and com- 
parison—your enthusiast for the gifted, if of high 
rank, not willingly submitting to being bored !— 
© Peers and Parvenus,’ therefore, cannot claim a 
place in the first rank of Mrs. Gore’s novels. 

In the conduct of her story, as has been hinted, 
our clever authoress curvets more wildly than she 
used to do. To bring the Hillingdons, who are noble, 
the Heckworths who would be so, and the Cleves, 
a poor peasant family, into such groups as the neces- 
sities of a drama require, the bounds of probability are 
perpetually overleaped. Her hero, Jervis, the gar- 
dener’s boy, becomes, almost as soon asarrived at man- 
hood, not only the wonder of Europe for his science 
and scholarship, but turns out aSir Charles Grandison 
in right of his high principle and high breeding. While 
still in his state of grub-hood he has excited a roman- 
tic passion in the bosom of the eldest daughter of 
his patroness; she, being an heiress in her own right, 
and resolute to please herself, follows him abroad to 
declare the same, unembarrassed by the conventions 
of English class-prejudice!—finds him at Naples the 
enfant gaté of an Austrian Ambassadress, therefore 
the object of hatred to a Russian prince, and, further, 
half breaks her heart, because, like Harriet Byron's 
“choice,” he devotes himself to delivering a young 
Lord (over whom he has influence) from a discredit- 
able léaison, and becomes, inthe process, an object 
of misconception and evil report. This is merely a 
single incident, however: the tale contains others of 
stranger quality, such as the appearance of the ad- 
venturous Colonel Cleveland — introduced as an 
American—in reality an ex-pirate, and a desperate 
gamester—who turns out to be what we will 
not reveal. Noone would have been readier than 
Mrs. Gore, some ten years ago, to point her 
diamond-sharp pen against such improbabilities as 
this man’s character and adventures introduce. 
What has been said is almost enough. The London 
scenes are the best. We are taken to Venice, and 
treated to the names of its haunts, with the usual 
fluency of our fearless and practised novelist ; but 
the spirit and poetry, nay, the very outward sem- 
blance of the place, is wanting. What matter? We 











































design, and their accessory project of changing the 
real heir, Sir Roger, for Cassandra’s child of shame, 
should have merely imparted just so much as hindered 
the latter crime from being carried into effect—the 
former only coming to light at the close of the his- 
tory. But the novelist assures us it was so—and 
what can we do but believe? Nor were we till now 
aware even that Sir Roger de Coverley had run the 
gauntlet of the courts of the Merry Monarch—ay, 
too, and of Louis Quatorze, who tatked statemanship 
with him! Yetthe temptations to which Sir Huon 
of Bordeaux was exposed (see the delicious legend of 
*Oberon’) were not greater than those in which the 
modesty of the Spectator’s friend was annealed into 
a resisting power; proof, we verily think, against the 
Three Goddesses themselves! How, during ail these 
strange and hitherto unsuspected passages, Sir Roger 
caught a glimpse of Milton dictating to his daughters 
—an echo of Evelyn’s calm and poetical wisdom—and 
whole ear-fulls of the gossip of Mr. Secretary Pepys, 
the author of the veracious chronicle, we are here 
compelled to part from, will be too glad to narrate 
to the reader; and the latter, having first given some 
licence to his faith, and determined not to sift evi- 
dence howsoever great be the temptation, can hardly, 
we opine, fail to be edified by the history. 

The Fall of the Nan Soung. A Tale of the Mogul 
Conquest of China, hy A. L. Lymburner, 3 vols.— 
If we have not earlier noised abroad ‘ The Fall of the 
Nan Soung,’ and its claims on public respect, it is 
the fault of no one but the accomplished and learned 
author. While reading it, indeed, we were reminded 
at every page of that Code of Ceremonies, whimsically 
alluded to by the author of ‘The Porcelain Tower,’ 
so essential to the well-being and well-doing of the 
Celestials—but which throws such stumbling-blocks 
in the straight-forward way of Barbarian intercourse. 
Mr. Lymburner’s tale is full of valuable and curious 
matter, authenticated and explained by two hun- 
dred and fifty-one appendical notes, But he has 
not sufficiently considered the times in which we 
live. He has shut his eyes to the fact, that, even in 
this eager London of ours, the wonders and accom- 
plishments of A-Shing and A-You, might be over- 
looked: did not spring-carts rush about 

From low St. James’s to high St. Paul's, 
to remind the pre-occupied public that “the natives of 





should be false witnesses, if we did not confess that, 
in spite of all the faults enumerated in black array, 
the novel we are ciosing excites a very strong inter- 
est, and, as such, will probably serve the turn both 
of author and publisher. But we have a right to | 
look for something more of purpose, if not progress, | 
in the works of one so clever as Mrs. Gore ; and if | 
there be a moral in ‘ Peers and Parvenus,’ it is 
assuredly one opposite to any which she has medi- 
tated. 

Sir Roger de Coverley, by the author of ‘ Maids of 
Honour.’ 3 vols.—Good Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley !—to be dragged out of his grave by the sacri- 
legious taste of the day, which is to make every 
defunct person of any “mark or likelihood” re- 
appear and answer the questions not of nec-ro- 
mancer, but of novelist—seems in itself a fate 
hard enough for one so gently simple and so simply 
gentle as he—without raking up an old family tradi- 
tion, darkening his early years with sorrows, to which 
the Widow’s “ nay” was but as a drop to an ocean. 
Who could have dreamed that both his father Sir 
Arthur de Coverley, and his mother (borna Sentry) had 
come to violent deaths? Yet the author of * Maids of 
Honour’ assures us the fact was so. The story is one 
which, if we are to believe in the chronicler novelists, 
has happened in many worshipful families. An 
old woman, driven by much ill-usage, and conse- 
quent thoughts of revenge, into believing herself a 
witch, spirited up a young kinswoman to play the part 
of Nemesis. ‘This persuasion it was not very hard to 
enforce, since the enterprising young lady had a sad 
story of her own, not likely to sweeten her temper. 
Accordingly, the old beldame and the young one 
laid their wicked heads together—and, at some years’ 
interval the Lady de Coverley was smothered as she 


lay in bed, and Sir Arthur’s “neck was wried” (as 
the song says) on the dark side of a ruined church- 
yard wall—whither the fiendish pair had gone to 
keep Sabbath. The real wonder of the story is, that 
one Giles Mayfly, who was privy to their diabolical 


the Flowery Land” are sitting tranquilly at home 
among their cups and saucers—their fans and their 
dragons—an arrow’sflight past Hyde ParkCorner! We 
do not recommend the motto of our epoch— Touch 
and go!” as the best device under which an artist can 
struggle for conquest. Too much flashy and worth- 
less literature may be referred to it; but the novelist 
who is tedious must be contented, like Mr. Morier’s 
Persian Slave when in London, with * the enjoyment 
of his own customs,” rather than such fame or profit 
as the outer world can give. And, to come to the 
point, we sighed, as we closed Mr. Lymburner’s 
book, over much accurate knowledge thrown away. 
There may be (we do not think there are) more in- 
defatigable readers of novels than ourselves ; and 
these will find * The Fall of the Nan Soung’ crammed 
with delicacies—not only in virtue of manners and 
habits as different from ours as Chinese yellow is 
from European black by way of mourning ; but in 
right of the many adventures it narrates. Apart 
from its historical interest, the tale narrates what 
befell a pair of heroines-errant—Linpeytsin and 
Luseynah—and how the champion of one, the brave 
and patriotic Thangkia, fell into the witcheries of the 
false Leeyunian—an Armida in her fascinations—a 
Cressida in her effrontery. There are scenes, too, of 
conspiracy, revolt, sack, and downfall: for such as 
prefer the stir of the mé/ée to “the languishing lover's 
lute.” These volumes, in brief, are far too carefully 
executed to be thrown by: though their author’s mis- 
taken idea of a romancer’s powers and privileges 
may, too probably, condemn them to that hard fate. 

Forest and Game Law Tales, by Harriet Martineau. 
Vols. If. and IIJ.—Two melancholy volumes; in 
which their author has arranged well-known and 
simple truths bearing upon the question with her 
usual earnestness of advocacy. The motto of the 
work, now complete, might be /EZsop’s well-known 
adage, “ Play to you, death to us.” Few, we appre- 
hend, who cast the seductions of self-indulgence out 
of the question, will protest against the tendency of 
the facts assembled ; few will deny that the singular 











phrases of bit-by-bit morality and selfer n= 
determination to “ respect the ies” shige ae 
into the mouths of those who almost com > 
poorer classes to break the same, are caricatures of 
table-talk which goes round at many a hospi te 
board” rated by its neighbours and its master oa 
philanthropic, also, and enlightened. As illustrat 
then, of sad truths, these ‘ Forest and Game La 
Tales’ ought to do good ;_ as works of Art, the y 7 
formity of their subjects renders them painfully ro ' 
notonous. They would hardly be Miss Martineny, 
did they not contain finely-discriminated touches of 
a eloquently expressed thoughts, and hap 
pily-painted descriptions. We wis 
speed. 4 — - 
h.. ‘alt and y ‘ult, or, The Twins, translated from the 
egeljahre’ of Jean Paul, by the author of *The 
Life of Jean Paul,’ 2 vols—The Americans deserre 
credit for the pains they take to understand and brin 
home works which have won renown in foreign lite. 
rature. Yet we must candidly express our doubt 
whether labour has not been somewhat thrown away 
on the present occasion ; whether the readers of any 
country save Germany are inclined to accept a work 
based upon a condition so fantastic as that the 
author, in the combined characters of his tins 
intended “to embody the characteristics of the tne 
poet ;” and whether—such an illustration of a sepa. 
rate existence by a duality allowed for—the paintings 
of character and the descriptions of scenes in the 
Flegeljahre are sympathetic and clear enough to retain 
attention throughout the pair of volumes, Beautify 
thoughts are everywhere to be found; and thos 
who love books which they can dream rather than 
think over, will not turn away from this, But has 
not there been somewhat too much of this fascinating 
trifling,—tending to cloud over that clear vision 
which our times (beyond all past times) demand, 
to an indistinctness of purpose, a want of nerve and 
manliness? Whether this be so or not, we must, at 
all events, think that ‘ Walt and Vult’ might have 
been safely left in their original German dress, with- 
out any serious loss to either priests or people. 

The Pryings of a Postman.—The honest budget of 
any one who walks his daily round, with 

News from all nations lumbering at his back— 
would contain matters far different in quality from 
the stale and sickly wares here offered to us, We 
could indeed produce a better volume, more various 
in character and richer in colour, were we to print a 
selection from the letters we receive in any one month 
from January to June—and, indeed, should hardly 
have bestowed even these few words on so poora book 
—save out of respect to the idea thereof, which is pie 
quant enough, though, like Gaffer Gray's doublet, it 
be “not very new.” 

The Druidess.—This is a tale of the fourth century, 
translated from the German. It is preceded by an 
Introduction, in which the superstitions both of the 
Gauls and the Romans are compared, and the sul- 
sequent influence of Christianity, in its early and 
gradual progress, described. The story traces the 
mind of its heroine through its supposed inspirations, 
its enthusiasm, its exciting experiences, its profound 
meditations and peculiar sufferings; and exhibits it, 
in all its moods and phases, opposed to, and at last 
subdued by, similar manifestations in the Christian 
believer. The result, of course, may be expected, 
In these days, and in our own literature, such 
religious fictions and legends of conversion are com 
mon enough; but the German writer has treated 
the present with a taste and skill not ordinarily to 
be met with in the home-manufactured article. 

A Bard’s Reverie, §c., by Ossian Macpherson— 
Verses expressive of suffering, and complaining of 
social wrong, accumulate. The authors generally 
consider themselves victims of a convention unfavour 
able to the early developement of genius. We may 
grant that many who are not born to fortune show 
an instinct for verse-writing, and receive little en- 
couragement: but whether the verse-writer hes 
therefore licence to assume that he is a neglected 
Chatterton is the question. Mr. Ossian Macpherso, 
notwithstanding the implication contained in his name, 
does not seem to have passed his infancy under the 
most poetical influences, since, according to his owt 
statement, he commenced life as an errand bo}. 
Having left, or out-grown, that position, he became 
destitute, but, nevertheless, succeeded in attracting 
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b +. ¢ his literary efforts; and, according- 
eines iene before us, in return for sub- 
ly, pul received before its existence. Now, in all 
S whether as verseman or workman of any kind, 
humble condition has to be surmounted, 
thisis the test, apparently provided both by nature 
andsociety, for the purpose of proving whether thecan- 
didate for honour has or has not the applicable merit. 
Mr, Ossian Macpherson therefore has no special 
ound of complaint. That he possesses some talent 

7 fling his book gives evidence, but whether it 
rs such “ to justify him in forsaking the sterner 
duties of life for the “idle trade” we more than doubt. 

Sonnets composed on Various Subjects and Ocea- 

ions, by F. Skurry, B.D.—The word “sonnets” is 
rn misapplied, being used to describe occasional 
niece8, for the most part, of seven couplets each. 
This circumstance is of bad omen: the book, indeed, 
is wanting in every poetical accomplishment except 
that of verse, and even in that possesses none beyond 
a schoolboy’s successful emulation. 

Poems, by E. H. Strype.—There is here some 
traces of poetic feeling, and artistic execution ; but 
there is nothing original, certainly nothing new, either 
in design or expression. 

The Modern Poetical Speaker, by Mrs. Palliser.— 
The chief objection to such compilations as the pre- 
gent, is the encroachment that they make on copy- 
right works; but as the editor states that she has 
heen careful to obtain the consent of the authors and 
proprietors, she must be excepted from the otherwise 
applicable rule of censure. Her selection is chiefly 
made from the poets of the present century, and in 
the pieces inserted she has regarded theiradaptability 
to the purposes of recitation. The contents are 
divided into different heads—such as * Natural His- 
tory'—‘*History arid Topography’—‘ Social and 
Domestic Life’ —‘ Religion and Morality ;° with some 
sb-divisions which it would be tedious to particularize. 

Books for Children.—Since it seemed good to Ancient 
Christmas, who would not be seen about our houses 
at his own pudding time, to make an onslaught upon 
ws during the reign of “sweet Sint Valentine,’ it 
cannot be thought amiss now to display a few of his 
offerings, hoarded up against a frost season, when the 
chimney corner is crowded. Here has Mrs. Mary 
Howitt brought us, from Denmark, John Andersen's 
Wonderful Stories for Children ; a book after our own 
hearts—full of life and fancy ; a book for grandfathers 
no less than grandchildren, not a word of which will 
beskipped by those who have it once in hand. Mrs. 
Perey Sinnett’s Story about a Christmas in the Seven- 
teenth Century is a moving and well-conducted narra- 
tive Butif the tale be worth anything as a tale, 
no running commentary, in which the anxious parent 
endeavours to impress on the reader a really Christian 
view of all religious wars, will prevent the more 
anxious child from “ taking a side,” and, with maxims 
of Charity on his lips, being as angrily Catholic 
or Lutheran at heart as any middle-aged Gather- 
cole who keeps the world in hot water. Fortu- 
nately, another book for young people, Hunters and 
Fishers, or, Sketches of Primitive Races in the 
Lands beyond the Sea, enables us to do our courtesies 
to Mrs, Perey Sinnett in a manner which will be far 
mote satisfactory to herself and her publisher. It is 
full of strange, stirring facts;—in their way, food as 
admirable, as suggestive, as (and without question 
more practically useful than) John Andersen’s fancies. 
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{ADVEaTisEMENT.]—The RAILWAY CHRONICLE of This 
Day, contains a Map of the competing Lines between London 
amd York, with tables of gradients and distances, and 
remarks on their relative merits. The Report of the Gauge 
Commission, with observations. Progress of the Bills of the 

, arranged alphabetically for reference, &c. &c. 
Maybe had, by order, ofany Newsvender, price 6d. stamped, 
t0g0 free by post. 
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aii Schiller s‘ William Tell,’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.; or together, 4s. 
ole qué’s ‘Magic Ring,’ 2 parts, 12mo. each, 2s. swd.; or to- 
» 5s.cl.; Grossi’s * Marco Visconti,’ 2 parts, 12mo, each, 2s. 


rd, or together, 5s, cl. 





Burton’s (Miss) Elective Polarity the Universal Agent, 8vo. 7s. cl. 
3s. 6d. cl 


Church of Scotland Pulpit, Vol. 11. 12mo. a 

Companion to the Glossary of Architecture, 4th edit. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Cheever’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Life and Times of 
John Bunyan, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd., 28. cl.; royal 12mo, 3s. cl. 

Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, Vols. III. and LV. 10th edit. 18mo. 5s. cl. 

Edwards’s (F. W. C.) Eton Latin Accidence, new edit. 12mo. 1s. cl. 

a (F. W. C.) Grammar, Accented, 2Ist edit. revised, 12mo. 

. 6d. cl, 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, First Three Books, translated from 

Latin of Rev. T. Elrington, with a Compendium of Algebra, 12mo. 


3s. 6d. swd. 

Hart’s (Rev. R.) Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, from the Fifth Century to the Reformation, 2nd edit. 8vo. 
12s. cl. 

Jones's (Rev. J.) Lectures on the Types, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Leake’s (W.M.) Pelor ica, a Supp) to Travels in the Morea, 





8vo. 15s. cl. 

Lambert's (Miss) Hand-Book of Needlework, Decorative and Orna- 
mental, including Crotchet, Knitting, Netting, with engravings, 4th 
edit. revised and enlarged, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Little Library of Fiction, 1. Tom Thumb, his Life and Death—2. Gra- 
ciosa and Percinet, a Fairy Tale, 4 illustrations each, sq. cl. swd. 1s. 


each. 

London Latin Vocabulary, English and Latin, by Greenwood and 
Howard, new edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

La Beaume on Perspiration and Baths, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. 

La Beaume’s Practical Remarks on Galvanism, 12mo. 4th edit. 3s. cl. 

Last Discourse and Prayer of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with Practical 
Remarks, by Rev. W. Jowett, fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Memorials of Edinburgh, Part I. demy 4to. 2s. ; royal 4to. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Mysteries of Paris, Vol. I11. (Heath's Illustrated Edition) imp. 8vo. 

i} 


s. cl. 

Moberly’s (Dr.) Five Discourses on the Sayings of the Great Forty 
Days, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families, complete and authorized 
edit. translated by C. Cocks, 3rd edit. post 8vo. 1s. 4d. swd, 

Manson’s (G.) Pupil’s Guide to English Etymology, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Peers and Parvenus, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Patterson’s (Rev. A. S.) Brief Commentary on St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to Thessalonians, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Priest’s (Rev. Edward) Short Address to Candidates for Confirma- 
tion, with Preparatory Questions, fe. 8vo. swd. 2d. each, or 12s. per 
hundred. 

Paley’s ZEschyli Eumenides, &vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Paley’s Zschyli Choephori, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Paley’s Eschyli Agamemnon, 8vo. 4s. bds. 

Perpetual Lease, or Identification of Labour with Land and Capital, 
crown 8vo. 9s. swd. 

Roland Percy ; or, the Elopement, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Riddell’s (H., Esq.) Railway Parliamentary Practice, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Standing Orders of both Houses, 12mo. 10s. bds. 

Southern’s World about the Church, 18mo. 2s. bds. 

Sequel to Mamma’s Bible Stories, 12 engravings, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Stirling’s (P. J.) Philosophy of Trade, a Theory of Profits and Prices, 
8vo0. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Twiss’s (Dr. T.) Oregon Question Examined in respect to Facts and 
the Law of Nations, 8vo. 12s. cl. a 

Wright's (Thos ) Essays on the Literature, Popular Superstitions, and 
History of England in the Middle Ages, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl 

West's Singing Preceptor, new edit. oblong, 2s. 6d. swd. 

en E., Esq.) Crescent and the Cross, 4th edit. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 21s. cl. 

Wrightman on the Potato Disease, 32mo. 1s. cl. swd. 

Whistle-Binkie, and Nursery Songs, together in 1 vol. 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Wicks's (Augusta M.) Scriptural Musings, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Whitley’s (Dr. J.) Life Everlasting, 8vo. 9s. cl. 





THE VOICES AT THE THRONE, 


A little child, 
A little meek-faced, quiet, village child 
Sat singing, by her cottage door at eve, 
low, sweet, Sabbath song. Nohuman ear 
Caught the faint melody—no human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect, or the smile 
That wreathed her innocent lipsthe while they breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn, 
‘Praise God! praise God !” 


A Seraph by the Throne 
In the full glory stood. With eager hand, 
He smote the golden harpstriigs, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial air 
Welled forth, unceasing. Then with a great voice, 
He sang the “ Holy, Holy, evermore, 
Lord God Almighty !”’ and the eternal courts 
Thrilled with the rapture, and the hierarchies, 
Angel, and rapt archangel, throbbed and burned 
With vehement adoration. Higher yet 
Rose the majestic anthem, without pause, 
Higher, with rich magnificence of sound, 
To its full strength; and still the infinite heavens 
Rang with the “ Holy, Holy, evermore !” 
Till trembling from excess of awe and love, 
Each sceptred spirit sank before the Throne, 
With a mute hallelujah. But, even then, 
While the ecstatic song was at its height, 
Stole in an alien voice—a voice that seemed 
To float, float upward from some world afar— 
A meek and child-like voice, faint, but how sweet ! 
That blended with the seraph’s rushing strain, 
Even as a fountain’s music, with the roll 
Of the reverberate thunder. Loving smiles 
Lit up the beauty of each angel's face 
At that new utterance. Smiles of joy that grew 
More joyous yet, as ever and anon 
Was heard the simple burden of the hymn, 
“ Praise God! praise God!’ And when the seraph’s 


son, 
Had saned its close, and o'er the golden lyre 
Silence hung brooding—when the eternal courts 
Rung but with echoes of his chant sublime, 
Still, through the abysmal space, that wandering voice 
Came floating upward from its world afar, 
Still murmured sweet on the celestial air, 
“ Praise God! praise God!” 


Camberwell, Dec. 4th. T. WEsTwoop. 








CRIME AND IMPRISONMENT. 


WE see with satisfaction that Captain Maco- 
nochie is still zealously engaged in his benevolent 
labours for rendering secondary punishments morally 
productive ; and hear from himself that he is steadily 
advancing towards his object. It would be difficult 
to overrate the social and political importance of the 
subject which he has taken under his charge. _It is 
very remarkable how far, in such matters, legislation 
is behind the improved moral sense and expanded 
intellect of society. The prison and the gallows 
have been spoken of as among the earliest signs of 
civilization ; and correctly so, as testifying of those 
primitive steps by which society protects herself 
against her own criminals,—segregating her more 
corrupt elements for the health of the rest of the 
body-politic. In them we have the first rude devices 
of law for the purpose; into which are naturally im- 
ported the principle of brute force that made the 
strength of the barbarous condition out of which the 
young society is in the act of emerging. But if 
these terrible objects be the witnesses of an infant 
civilization, its progress is as truly marked by their 
gradual disappearance from the land. The law of 
force applied in a young society should give way to that 
of persuasion in one more advanced. The wisdom 
whose first instinct it was to build up the gaol should, 
in the theory of its perfection, teach us how finally to 
do without it:—and in the meantime, and with a 
view to that result, from a terror it should be con- 
verted into a teacher; and sermons should be 
preached to the offender from its walls of stone. 

But if this simple division of the bad from the 
good be the earliest prescription in the matter 
taught to the common sense of a growing commu. 
nity, it is wonderful how little the maturity of the 
world has got beyond the elementary lesson. To 
separate was the first needful step ; to turn that sepa- 
ration to useful ends should have been the next:— 
the first was for the health of the body social ; the 
second care should have been for the health of the 
separated part. That the diseased members should 
yet be thrown together, not as into hospitals for 
moral healing, but only to corrupt each other 
and fester in their common rottenness, is to 
nurse a plague in the body-social under pretence of 
a cure. That the prison should be a manufactory 
of crime instead of a locus poenitentig—into which 
the raging passions and rabid vices of men are 
thrust to gather strength by their confinement, and 
then again let loose upon the world—is, in an age of 
highly cultivated means and sufficient resources, a 
reproach to the intellect of a nation, That, at this 
late period of time, society should have made no 
adequate attempts to reclaim that large section of 
itself which, in too many cases, its own defective 
arrangements have seduced into crime, is a double 
reproach, as at once a neglect of its duties anda 
waste of its strength. What can be thought of the 
wisdom in this direction of a people, out of whose 
prisons men must, almost of necessity, come worse 
than they went in—whose gaols are (what a class of 
them were once appropriately called) cages, not 
schools—who have made no provision for the crimi- 
nal’s acquiring there, and taking back with him into 
freedom, those moral habits the want of which had 
brought him thither? 

To this serious oversight it is, as our readers 
know, that the labours of Capt. Maconochie are 
devoted. His principle is clear and sound. The 
constituent elements of secondary punishment being 
labour and time, the Captain would have the 
criminal sentenced not to hard labour for a given 
time, but to a certain amount of labour, the time 
of whose performance industry and good conduct may 
shorten. Instead of the time measuring the labour, 
he would have the labour to measure the time. 
While imprisonment, as at present constituted, calls 
into action no other virtue than obedience, (and takes 
from that its quality of virtue, by making it, nota 
voluntary obedience, but a mere subjection to force) 
—feeds the animal man without an effort of his own, 
—and returns him to society not because he is more 
fit for, or less dangerous to, it, but because a certain 
amount of time has expired—the Captain proposes 
to substitute, for its defective and injurious arrange- 
ments, a set of motives and impulses by which the 
freedom will be earned and the character at the 
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same time disciplined. ‘The man fallen under the 
disgrace of the law Captain Maconochie would have 
to consider himself as in the condition of one fallen 
into any other form of adversity by his own fault, 
and only to be extricated by his own strenuous 
exertions. What is peculiar in the Captain's principle 
is this:—that he represents the labour performed 
by a system of marks—to be given for work done, 
deducted for offences committed, taken back in pay- 
ment for food —and the clear balance carried to 
make up the liberation-amount of labour. By these 
means he cultivates the sentiments of voluntary 
economy, prudence, self-command, and such other 
qualities as would raise the fallen man beyond the 
walls of prisons,— restores the wholesome instinct 
of self-respect by treating the prisoner as a respon- 
sible agent, not a moral outcast, yet rigidly exacts 
the debt of the law,—and introduces into prisons the 
principles of wages and savings banks—* wages to 
stimulate labour, and give an interest in it,” and 
savings banks to inculcate the habit of funding and 
the virtue of economy. ‘The punishment itself is 
thus converted into a teacher as well as an avenger ; 
—a scourge of the past, but a guarantee at the same 
time for the future. The return to freedom is inge- 
niously made to represent a certain amount, more or 
less, of the very qualities the defect in which had 
forfeited it. Imprisonment hashere a meaning beyond 
the mere barbarian one—a clear consistent meaning 
—is a moral as well as a repressive agency. The 
law is made to represent that Providence which 
corrects while it chides ; and the prisoner, 
while he is working his way back into the bosom 
of society, is acquiring those laborious habits, moral 
impulses, and economical views, which will fit him 
to be again one of its useful members, 

Captain Maconochie, as our readers know, was for 
some years superintendent at Norfolk Island ; where 
his observation of perhaps the worst society of 
criminals in the world led to these views. His system 
—the machinery of which is fully explained by him- 
self in a series of papers which he has published on 
the subject—has been adopted in the Royal Asylum 
for Young Destitute Females, at Manor Hall, Chel- 
sea, with, we believe, satisfactory results. The 
whole of that machinery we would not take upon our- 
selves, without further consideration and some per- 
sonal observation of its working, to recommend. 
There are parts of it in which objections occur to us. 
For example, it seems to us that it would still be 
necessary, in the sentence of punishment, to fix some 
limit as the maximum of time; for the sake of 
those cases of the worst criminals upon which all 
moral influences will occasionally fail :—because to 
represent their punishment absolutely by an amount 
of labour, liable to daily subtractions in the form of 
marks for bad conduct or evil dispositions, would have 
a tendency to make imprisonment perpetual where 
the crime might have no just relation to such a 
penalty, and add to the prisoner’s sentence the feel- 
ings of Sisyphus, at the same time.—Again, an objec- 
tion to the mark system is, that it leaves the cha- 
racter and extent of the individual punishment too 
much at the mercy or caprice of those who have 
charge of the prisoner. Where the penalty is arbi- 
trarily measured by time, it is unelastic,—at least in 
the way of extension,—even to the high authority 
that first imposed it; but where it is measured by a 
set of conditions to be applied according to the judg- 
ment or caprice of subordinates, there is danger that 
punishment may become a tyranny, as being ad- 
ministered by prejudices instead of principles. It is 
a most important quality of all legal punishment that 
it should be calm, dignified and uncapricious. That 
the mark system substitutes, to a certain extent, as 
the avenger, the individual for the law seems to us 
its weakest point.—These, however, are objections of 


detail, against which securities can, no doubt, be 
taken;—and speaking of his details, Capt. Maco- 
nochie says :—‘ I regard them all only as they seem 


to me tocarry out the principleslaid down. If these 
are right, when once established, the best details to 
found on them will soon become of themselves appa- 
rent.” 

Important, however, as is this subject, which re- 
flects so much credit on Capt. Maconochie’s exertions, 
it isnot the whole, nor even the mos¢ important part, of 
the subject :—it is at an earlier stage of the question 
than the prison proposes that the remedy for crime 


can be most successfully applied, and the neglect of 
society has been most culpable. It is with great in- 
terest that we have seen the growing anxiety of late 
manifested in the cause of the juvenile destitute ; 
and which has at length taken the substantive form 
ofa meeting at the Mansion House—a scheme for 
its relief proposed by the City Solicitor—and the ap- 
pointment of a committee. Nothing could be devised 
better calculated to feed its own demoralization than 
the dealing of society in this matter has been from 
first to last. There are thousands of friendless chil- 
dren, in this wealthy and brilliant metropolis, born to 
a necessary inheritance of crime—homeless but for 
the prison, which tempts them to sin with its shelter 
—but which they could not escape if they would. 
Wanderers from their infancy, their very wandering 
isa legal crime. Their destitution itself hands them 
ovex to the prison—which is kept like a moral pest- 
house for their reception. What sort of philosophers 
are they who have expected wholesome fruits from 
such a seed-time? The felon is literally trained for 
his calling by the law. The body politic is poisoned 
atits springs. To punish crime so fostered is a tyranny 
more monstrous than the crime itself—To providea 
place of moral and physical refuge for these helpless 
ones who can be no other than vicious by the very 
conditions of their present lot, is a measure of such 
incalculable importance, that we may well hope it is 
secured by the mere fact of public attention being 
loudly called to it. Atthis pointit is thatsociety should 
begin to redeem her victims :—here it is that she can 
act with all the advantage, for cheapness and effect, 
which prevention ever has over cure. Then, for the 
thinned population of the prison a principle of punish- 
ment and discipline like that which Capt. Macono- 
chie recommends ; and for the regenerated prisoner 
doors leading back to the society of his fellow-men. 
These three are parts of one important whole— 
giving the assurance of results so great and bene- 
ficent, that again we can but wonder how society 
should so long have neglected the means of cure at 
her own disposal, and yet complained of her diseases, 
as if they came not from herself. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue honorary distinctions bestowed by Royalty on 
letters and science in this country make no unreason- 
able demand upon our space; and we gladly find 
room for the announcement that Her Majesty has 
added to the honours already earned by Mr. Roderick 
Impey Murchison and our distinguished Arctic 
traveller, Dr. Richardson, that of English knight- 
hood.—And these instances have a pendant in Ire- 
land; where at the recent mecting of the Dublin 
Royal Society for the distribution of its prizes, the 
Lord Lieutenant, in exercise of his peculiar privilege, 
conferred the honour of knighthood on Professor 
Kane—in acknowledgment of the services rendered 
to the country by his inquiries into her resources and 
his valuable works relating thereto.—In France, with 
the same object, the king has presented to M. Guizot 
his portrait, by Winterhalter ; and the Queen is sit- 
ting for hers, to be its companion—this being, it is 
said, the first instance in which such a mark of her 
esteem has ever travelled beyond her own family. 

At the meeting of the Astronomical Society, on 
the 13th inst. the following gentlemen were elected 
as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident, Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N.—Vice Presidents, 
S. H. Christie, Esq., B. Donkin, Esq., 'T. Galloway, 
Esq., Rev. R. Main.—Treasurer, G. Bishop, Esq.— 
Secretaries, W. Rutherford, Esq., Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks.— Foreign Secretary, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart.—Council, G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal, 
S. M. Drach, Esq., Rev. G. Fisher, J. R. Hind, Esq. 
M. J. Johnson, Esq., J. Lee, Esq., A. De Morgan, Esq., 
E. Riddle, Esq., W. Simms, Esq., Lieut. W. S. Strat- 
ford, R.N. 

Some little time ago, [No. 946, p. 1199—and ante, 
p- 15,] we gave our readers some account of a new 
organization of the Royal Society of Belgium; by 
which it became a “ Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts”: and we announeed 
the native names which had been chosen to represent, 
in the remodelled establishment, the several depart- 
ments in the section of Art. Last week, too, we 
mentioned the election of Prof. Donaldson, from 
amongst our own artists, to be a Foreign Associate—as 








we should properly have expressed itof that 
Having spoken of this measure as one from w ny 
anticipate certain beneficial consequences, our 

will probably be glad to havea fuller list of the For: 
Associates—so far as they have yet, we believe ye 
chosen. The Class of Letters, at a recent meetj 
elected twelve of its distant members :_in By 
Mr. Hallam and Sir Henry Ellis; in France 
Mignet, Guizot, and Arthur Dinaux ; in Gemma 
Heeren, Warnkeenig and Ranke; in Holland, 
Van Limburg Branwere; in Denmark, Raf: 
in Italy, Signor Gioberti; in Spain, Don Mine 
Salva and Don Ramon de la Sagra. The Class of 
the Fine Arts has elected more than one half of the 
fifty foreign members to which the sections ate 
severally limited; and their names will be fog 
under the head of our Fine Art Gossip inthe Present 
number.—The first Class of the same Institute (the 
Scientific) has offered a prize, to consist of q gold 
medal, value 500 florins, and be awarded, if it shall 
have been earned, in 1847,—on a subject of whic 
the programme is published as follows:—* Jt 
ascertained, by the researches of philosophers, thy 
the comet discovered, at Rome, by M. de Vico, on 
the 22nd of August, 1844, is remarkable for the 
shortness of its revolution around the sun, The 
Class demands, then, a new determination of the 
elements of its elliptic orbit, based on all the tr. 
worthy observations hitherto made upon that star_ 
and on a calculation of the perturbations to which 
its motion is subjected. It requires a determination, 
as close as the existing state of science permits, of 
the elliptical elements of the comet's orbit for its 
next appearance, with an ephemeris constructel 
upon those elements. And it further requiresto hare 
a decision, if possible, as to whether any apparition 
of the same comet have been observed in forme 
times.” 


The journals of the week record the death, at the 
premature age of 50, and under very melancholy 
circumstances, of Sir George William Lefevre, late 
physician to the British Embassy at the Court of & 
Petersburgh; author of several works on subject 
connected with his profession; and whose quicknes 
of apprehension and pleasant sketch-hand, applied 
to matters more general, are known to those who hare 
read ‘The Life of a Travelling Physician’—reviewed 
in this paper some years ago, [ No. 806].—The same 
journals announce the death of a veteran of literature, 
Mr. William Jones—the historian of the Waldenss, 
author of ‘The Biblical Cyclopzdia, * Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History,’ ‘The Apocalypse,’ and other 
works, Mr. Jones was in his 84th year. 


The Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve is publish 
ing, just now, a series of fragments, with which ar 
connected certain particulars that will interest the 
students of philosophical literature. When M. 
Cousin published his edition of the works of the 
celebrated French philosopher Maine de Biran— 
whom another philosopher, M. Royer-Collard, has 
said “ He is the master of us all”—the manuscripts 
which came into the former’s hands for the purpose 
were found to consist of little more than sketches 
and fragments—of an early date, too, and not by aay 
means representing the body of literature which M 
Maine de Biran was likely to have left behind him. 
From whatever cause they may have been originally 
overlooked or mislaid, manuscripts of value 
have come at length into the hands of M. Naville— 
including, besides a variety of less important paper 
and the philosopher's journal, one great and con- 
plete work, which (as appears from one of the frag- 
ments already published in the Bibliotheque Univer. 
selle) it was his intention to have produced under the 
title of Essai sur les Fondemens de la Psychologie 
sur ses rapports avec l'étude de la Nature ; and which 
embodies in a final whole the spirit of all his forme 
labours, modified by the changes which his philow- 
phy underwent in its search for truth, and raised 
its ultimate results. 


One of the sons of General Bertrand has wnities 
to the Paris papers, complaining of misstatemens 
injurious to the character of his late father in Coust 
Montholon’s History of the Captivity of the Empert 
Napoleon,—and promising to correct them by 
ments in the possession of the family. Meantime,# 
the work is also published in this country, it se™ 
right to give to this deceased soldier and servant 
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the fallen chief the immediate benefit of his son’s 
provisional defence. siete 
The custom of premature burial in France—or 
rather the law, for we believe it is matter of police 
Jation—whatever arguments of sound policy it 
may have to recommend it, is opposed by one of 
such overwhelming force, that the continued main- 
tenance of the practice, in defiance of that, is one of 
those curious social problems, our satire against which 
js only disarmed: by remembering how many such 
obstinate errors there are amongst ourselves, There 
is in this neglected argument an analogy, which 
seems to us terrible and striking, with that which we 
have always held to be the one unanswerable reason 
(supposing there to be no other,) against the infliction 
of death as a punishment for crime—the uncertainty 
of human testimony, the fallacy of human inference, 
and the irrevocable nature of the penalty if a wrong 
be done at the instigation of the one or of the other. 
One single discovery of the kind should have been 
enough to arrest the sword in the hand of the execu- 
tioner for ever after—a number such make every sub- 
sequent execution, in a doubtful case,—surround it by 
what rules and formalities you will—a murder. So, 
when we consider the many cases in which life puts 
onthe temporary aspect of death—brought prominent- 
ly before the public notice, too, as the instances have 
been by recent discussions—it might be supposed that 
the Frenchman would shrink from the mere speculative 
chance of being buried alive; but if the speculation 
were borne out by a single fact, we can scarcely con- 
ceive of any sanatory or other arguments strong 
enough, or inevitable enough, to maintain the practice 
for a day longer. What, then, by those who know 
how men’s fears and tenderness ordinarily operate, 
shall be said of its continued assertion in the face of such 
fearful statistics (official ) as the following? The num- 
ber of living interments that have been interrupted 
by accidental circumstances alone, in France, since 
1833, amounts to94! Ninety-four attested cases, in 
which the living have narrowly escaped being laid 
amongst the dead !—the wrong of the premature death 
being nothing to the horror of that inconceivable 
awakening in the grave! In the eye of common sense, 
judged by the rules of the most ordinary inference, 
each one of these cases, not so escaped, would have 
heen a murder; because the plea of non-intention 
cannot be allowed to a law which risks it against such 
evidence as this. Of these ninety-four cases, 35 persons 
recovered spontaneously from their lethargy at the 
moment when the funeral ceremonies were about 
taking place; 13 were aroused under the stimulus 
of the busy love and griefabout them; 7 by the fall 
of the cofin which inclosed them; 9 by the pricking 
of their flesh in sewing up the shroud ; 5 by the sense 
of suffocation in their coffins ; 19 by accidental 
delays which occurred in the interment (how sig- 
nificant is this item!) and 6 by voluntary de- 
lays suggested by doubts as to the death! These, 
then, are they who have escaped: now, think of the 
vhole numerous family of trances and epilepsies, and 
remember that the population of France are habit- 
wally huddled into their narrow homes within four- 
and-twenty, or at most eight-and-forty, hours after 
death—before the grim conqueror has had time, in 
most cases, to “hang his ensign there”— 
Ere yet decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,— 
and then calculate, if you dare, the numbers whom 
nosuch intervening angel came to rescue from this 
inconceivable horror! On that head the statistics, 
of course, are silent,—but suggestive. Of all but these 
94, the grave keeps the secret: but remember that of 
all who, since 1833, were about to be buried alive, 
these are the favored of accident ; then take to your 
Tables of Chances, and tremble before the resulting 
lative figure which they present !—And for all this 
amount of horror the cure is easy. In England, no 
man is laid in the grave till signs have set in of that 
coming corruption, which, however the heart may 
rink from it, relieves at least from this most terrible 
fear of all. In France, if the dead must be put away 
son, it should be by fire, as of old—or, at least, the 


ahaa operate, in mercy, before the coffin- 


The Athenian papers mention the completion of 
the Astronomical Observatory with which the Vienna 
ker, Baron de Sina, has liberally endowed that 
‘apital; and describe it as follows;—lIt is situated 





on the Hill of the Nymphs, built in the old Greek 
style, and has an aspect highly monumental. The 
principal entrance-gate is to be enriched by two 
colossal candelabra, designed by MM. Schauber and 
Hansen, the authors of the plan for the edifice itself. 
They will be executed in Pentelic marble, by M. 
Siegel,_the sculptor of the colossal bronze lion in 
the town of Pronia, near Nauplia. The necessary 
instruments, also the gift of the Baron, are daily ex- 
pected at the Observatory. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Admissioa, 
1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of H SIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till half-past 4. Admittance to view both 
Pictures—Saloon, }s,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY, with Brilliant Experiments, by Dr. RYAN, daily, at 
Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at Nine o’clock. During Lent a Series of LECTURES on 
ASTRONOMY, by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, on the Mornings and 
Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, illustrated by a 
beautiful DISSOLVING ORRERY. A daily LECTURE on the 
ATMOSPHE RAILWAY, illustrated by a working Model 
—s Visitors. A New and Powerful Working Model of COLE- 
MAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, which ascends and 
descends Inclined Planes with one or more Passengers. The PHY. 
SIOSCOPE, OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, 

MATROPE, &c. Experiments with the DIVING BELL and 
DIVER. Open from Eleven to Half-past Five, and from Seven to 
Half-past Ten in the Evening.—Admittance, ls. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Roya Socrety.—Feb. 5.—G. Rennie, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—S. Cooper, Esq. President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, was elected a Fellow.—The 
following papers were read: —‘On the Secretory 
Apparatus and Function of the Liver,’ by C. Hand- 
field Jones, M.D.—The author is led by his researches 
into the minute structure of the liver to results which 
confirm the view of Mr, Bowman, in opposition to 
those of Mr. Kiernan on this subject ; and particu- 
larly with regard to the absence of real tubercular 
ducts from the interior of the lobules. He concludes 
that the secreting process commences in the rows of 
epithelial cells surrounding the central axis of the 
lobule, and that the fluid there secreted is transmitted 
to the cells forming the margin of the lobule, where 
it is further elaborated, and, by the bursting of these 
cells, is conveyed into the cavity of the surrounding 
duct. Diagrams were annexed, illustrative of the 
descriptions of microscopic structure given in the 
paper. 

*On the Comet of 1844-45,’ by J. Collingwood 
Haile, Esq.—The author gives a series of observa- 
tions, accompanied by a diagram, made by him 
at Auckland, New Zealand, on the comet of 1844-45, 
which there appeared on the 20th of December, 
1844, and disappeared on the 30th of January fol- 
lowing, having been visible 42 days. Its most re- 
markable feature was, that during its greatest bril- 
liancy the nucleus was not surrounded by the nebulous 
matter, but was situated at the very extremity of the 
head, and at times appeared quite detached. 

* An Account of some Experiments on the Electro- 
Culture of Farm Crops,’ by W. Sturgeon, Esq.— 
Grass grown on a parallelogram of land, 55 yards 
long by 22 yards wide, inclosed by underground wires, 
was found to be much more abundant than in any 
other part of the field ; especially ina plot “ upwards 
of 50 yards long, whose breadth was within the wires, 
and nearly at right angles to the axis of the parallel- 
ogram.’” This plot of grass was principally on the 
western side of the wires, and extended but a very 
little way on the eastern side. The axis of the wire- 
inclosed parallelogram was in the magnetic meridian. 





ArcuoLoGicaL InstituteE.—Feb. 13.—Among 
the presents announced were, from J. Buckler, Esq., 
a large collection of impressions from sepulchral 
brasses, existing in Oxfordshire, Sussex, Berkshire, 
and other counties, forming a valuable addition to 
the series contributed to the Institute by Lieut. 
Newenham, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Brandram and several 
other gentlemen ;—by the Irish Archeological Society, 
four volumes, completing the series of their publica- 
tions ;—by Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq.,M.P. his work, 





‘An Account of the Barony of Farney, and some An- 
tiquities found in Ireland.’ 

A portfolio of drawings, representing churches in 
various counties, were exhibited by Mr. Buckler. 

Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, exhibited two 
Saxon ornaments,supposed to be ear-rings, discovered 
in Suffolk, one of gold curiously twisted, and resem- 
bling a specimen in Dr. Mantell’s collection.—Mr. 
H. Farrer exhibited specimens of enamel, the pro- 
ductions of the school of artists established at 
Limoges, and especially of the period when the Arts 
advanced in so remarkable a manner under the en- 
couragement of Francis I. Two plates, illustrative 
of the earlier process of enamelling, termed champ- 
levé, which consisted in filling the cavities of the 
ground with vitreous paste, as practised during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were also exhibited. 
A conversation took place as to the period when 
this earlier, style of enamelling was introduced 
into Western Europe by the Byzantine artists. —Sir 
Philip De Grey Egerton brought for exhibition some 
Celtic and Roman remains, found on his estates in 
Cheshire.—The Rev. R. Gordon exhibited a draw- 
ing of a gold ornament, found on Cader Idris, and a 
drawing of a monstrance, or covered cup, formed of 
rock crystal, mounted in silver, a work of the six- 
teenth century ; it was found in a stone coffin at 
Hill Court, near Berkeley, Gloucestershire. Repre- 
sentations of several objects of similar form, pre- 
served amongst the Royal plate and in private col- 
lections, have been given by Mr. Shaw, in his 
‘ Dresses and Decorations.’ 

Mr. Talbot exhibited two small antique bronze 
figures, one a Caryatid, found at Athens, presenting 
traces of archaic manner in the design and treat- 
ment; the other discovered at Nismes, and of late 
Roman times, remarkable for the unusual arrange- 
ment of the drapery and disposition of the arms, 
Mr. Talbot stated, that he had been able to trace the 
history of the badge with the portrait of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, exhibited at the previous 
meeting, and had obtained evidence to show, that it 
had been worn by a retainer of that nobleman.—The 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe exhibited the cast of a bronze 
collar, or torques, of very unusual fashion, which ap- 
peared to have becn ornamented with jewels, pearls, 
or vitreous pastes; it was discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Roman earth-works, at Wraxhall, in 
Somersetshire.—Mr. Westwood exhibited an Egypt- 
ian amulet of green porcelain, in the form of the god 
Typhon, found in the Thames; and tracings of the 
illuminations of the curious Anglo-Saxon Missal pre- 
served in the public library at Rouen. Mr. West- 
wood communicated an account of this manuscript, 
and of another in the same collection, with a de- 
tailed description of the illuminations, which form a 
series of scriptural subjects.—Dr. Bromet exhibited a 
collection of drawings, by Mr. Archer, of several re- 
mains of antiquity, in the City of London, and of 
the statues formerly on Ludgate, supposed to repre- 
sent King Lud and his Queen. Sir R. Westmacott 
stated that these statues had been considered by 
some persons of great antiquity ; but from the cha- 
racter of the costume, and other details, they were 
probably executed in the pseudo-classical style 
which prevailed in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Turner communicated the discovery of the 
will of Hugh, third Lord of Nevill, of Stoke Courey, 
made at Acre, in Syria, a.p. 1267. This document is 
believed to be the only instance known of a will 
made by an English subject during the Crusades. It 
presents many interesting details illustrative of the 
character of the testator, and of his circumstances at 
the time when it was prepared. It is remarkable 
for the minute details into which the Lord Nevill en- 
tered—wills of the thirteenth century being usually 
couched in very comprehensive terms, and it is valu- 
able also as a curious specimen of the Anglo-French 
of the period. The will proves, moreover, that 
Hugh de Nevill returned to the Holy Land after the 
triumph of Henry III. over the party of Simon de 
Montfort. 

It was announced that, in consequence of the 
increasing interest expressed by the members of 
the Institute in these meetings, and the want of suffi- 
cient room at the apartments of the Society to ac- 
commodate the number of persons who are desirous 
of attending, the next of these conversazioni would 
be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 24, 
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Great George-street, Westminster, and that due | 


notice of the day and hour would be given to the 
subscribing members. 


Roya Institution, — Feb. 13,—Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair..__Mr. Hunt, * On the Influence 
of the Solar Rays in producing Chemical or Mo- 
lecular Change.’ Having briefly sketched the pro- 
gress of philosophical inquiry into the chemical 
influence of the solar ray from the original researches 
of Daguerre and Talbot, Mr. Hunt proceeded to 
develope his own views in regard to the prismatic 
spectrum. Hastily noticing the well-known pheno- 
mena of light and heat as connected with the solar 
ray, the lecturer dwelt on its property of producing 
chemical change. This change was exhibited in 
preparations of silver and in the colouring matter of 
leaves: and then the molecular disturbance produced 
on metals under the influence of the spectral rays 
was described. Having shown by means of diagrams, 
and experimentally with the oxy-hydrogen light, that 
the chemical power was least at that part of the 
prism where the luminosity was greatest, and that, 
generally, the one influence increased as the other 
diminished, Mr. Hunt inferred, that, to obtain per- 
spicuity in scientific language, it would be advisable 
to distinguish, by some specific appellation, a quality 
of the solar rays, so clearly different from that of 
producing light or heat. The term actinism had 
been suggested to express this property, and, as it 
involves no hypothesis, it was considered provisionally 
useful. Examples were then adduced to show that 
the luminous rays acted as antagonist forces to the 
actinic rays, and that the chemical change produced 
by heat was of a totally different character from that 
caused by actinism,—a force which, though acting in 
every part of the spectrum, was most powerful beyond 
the limits of the influence of light and _ heat. 
Numerous examples were then adduced to show that 
chemical change, so far from being confined to a few 
so-called photographic agents, was produced on an 
immense variety of compound and simple bodies. 
In addition to the salts of silver, gold and iron, 
specimens of pictures produced by the sunshine on 
the salts of nickel, cobalt, tin, mercury, bismuth and 
copper were shown, together with evidences of 
molecular change on plates of polished copper and 
tin, wood, stone, and glass. The results of these 
experiments being—1l. That every substance in 
nature exposed to solar light undergoes a change. 
2, That all substances have the property of restor- 
ing themselves to their original condition when this 
influence of solar light is removed. Therefore, the 
hours of darkness become not less important to the 
inorganic than they are to the organic creation. 
Among other remarkable phenomena, demonstrative 
of the muturally antagonist tendencies of the actinic 
and luminous spectrum in producing chemical decom- 
position, Mr, Hunt particularly instanced the feeble 
chemical power of the sun‘s rays in those parts of 
the world where their luminous and calorific power 
is greatest, as in South America, Egypt, &c.,—the 
change in simple and compound solutions produced 
by exposure to sunshine, the developement of 
dormant images caused by the solar ray, their 
obliteration, and subsequent restoration. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Hunt, avowed his conviction that philoso- 
phers were progressively attaining the knowledge of 
a power in nature superior to the'so-called Imponder- 
able Agents to which the great phenomena of the 
universe have hitherto been mainly referred, and 
which, in all probability, are but manifestations of this 
unknown power modified by agencies which them- 
selyes must be the subject of future research. 





Institution or Civit Enaineers.—Feb. 17,—Sir 
John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘On Water for Locomotive Engines, and its 
Chemical Analysis,’ by W. West. The conclusion 
to which Mr. West arrived, as the best means of pre- 
caution against incrustation, the selection of waters 
which, by analysis, were found to contain only solu- 
ble salts; or, in situations where bad water could 
alone be obtained, that the boiler should be fre- 
quently blown through, in order to get rid of the 
dense saturated part of the water, before the crust 
had time to be deposited. 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Gooch stated 
that his attention had been called to a process in- 
vented by Dr. Ritterbandt for preventing incrustation 





in boilers. That process consisted simply in the 
addition of a small quantity of muriate of ammonia 
to the water in the boiler, and it had been found that 
this process not only effected the object proposed, 
but that it disintegrated and removed the incrusta- 
tion already formed.—Dr. Ritterbandt stated the 
results of his investigations ; from which it appeared 
that carbonate of lime was the only substance which 
formed a solid incrustation; the other substances 
being merely mixed with, and cemented by the car- 
bonate: that the muriate of ammonia acted as a 
solvent on the carbonate, converting it into the 
soluble muriate, without acting upon the boiler, 

Socrety or Arts.—Feb. 18,—E. Speer, Esq., in 
the chair—The discussion on the Portland Vase 
was resumed. Mr. Doubleday exhibited a number 
of specimens of ancient glass manufactures, as illus- 
trative of the theory which he deduces as the true 
principle of its construction. He imagines the blue 
body of the vase to have been first made, and then 
covered with a thin coating of semi-transparent white 
glass, by dipping it into that material while in a state 
of fusion. The vase, he supposes, was next placed 
in the hands of the artist, who, by a process similar 
to cameo-cutting or gem-engraving, produced the 
beautiful designs in relief which now adorn its sur- 
face. He also stated, in confirmation of his idea of 
the mode in which the vase was constructed, that 
while engaged in repairing it, he observed that there 
existed a coat of white glass underneath the handles, 
at the points at which they are united to the vase. 
Mr. Pellatt and Mr. Christie, who are practically 
acquainted with the manufacture and working of 
glass, concurred with Mr. Doubleday in the view he 
had taken of its construction ; but, from their state- 
ments, it would appear that, after all, the merit of 
the work rests with the artist, as there is no difficulty 
at the present day in manufacturing similar materials. 
Mr. Doubleday stated that the bottom of the vase did 
not originally belong to it; and, from the style in 
which it is executed, he should consider that there is 
a difference of 200 years in the date of their execu- 
tion.—A paper was then read.on railway locomotion, 
with reference to the effects of centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces, by Mr. C. H. Greenhow. 


Decorative Art Society.—Feb. 11.—Mr. Fildes, 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Crabb, 
containing ‘ Remarks on Polychromatic Decorations,’ 
illustrated by numerous drawings. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

British Architects, 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion of Dinting Vale Viaduct,, by 
Mr. Jee.—Description of Machine for Cutting Sleepers on 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway, by Mr. Hemans.—Descrip- 
tion of Machinery for Working Diving Bell at Kilrush, by 
Mr. Vanderkiete. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. E. Forbes ‘On the 
Question whence and when came the Plants and Animals 
now Inhabiting the British Isles and Seas.’ 

Archeological Institute, 4. 


Sart. 
Mon. 


TUES. 





PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Or Mr. Lee’s contributions we have the most 
agreeable reminiscences; they haunt the memory, 
presenting images of secluded rural beauty, such as few 


pencils, save his, can adequately convey. Okehamp- 
ton Castle (129), often as it has been painted, never 
came before usin brighter colours. Fresh, as it were, 
from the shower that is passing off, the autumn- 
tinted foliage on the wooded hill swells into reality 
before the eye. Well-disposed figures animate the 
foreground, and the trout-stream rattling away over 
a pebbly bottom, suggests to the angler the rich 
inspiration of old Izaak Walton’s enthusiastic page. 
Ashford Mill (150,) is good, but commend us 
especially to (196,) Holm Mill,a nook so quiet, so 
unobtrusive, that it was only the spell of the artist's 
name that called us to examine, as his art then 
caused us to admire, the simple-looking work. It 
is one of those ancient-looking cottages with which 
Devon abounds, embosomed amid foliage, by the side 
of a stream whose banks are clustered with every 
variety of prolific weed, Such spots speak to the 





mind, of ages of undisturbed quietude, ang from 
among the soot and bricks of London, the eve 
upon their duplicates from the hand of Mr le 
with a sense of grateful refreshment. Differ, :’ 
style of painting, as he does in choice of Subject, Mr 
Creswick is allied to Mr, Lee in the power of yak; 
our sympathies with the charms of field and my 
If we pass over with little satisfaction The Weald 
Kent (13), and 4 Welsh Stream (72), we Pause with 
renewed pleasure over (369), The Skirts of the Forest, 
Admirably suggestive is the name. It gives yg " 
understand the proximity of a host of congeners to 
that noble beech-tree which constitutes the focus of 
the picture, and whose twisted stem and spread 
branches are painted with admirable truth of dry. 
ing and facility of brush. Lake Scenery (828), by 
the same gentleman, consists of a number of studigy 
in one frame, exhibiting an interesting Contrast of 
the peculiarities of the scenery bordering the lakes 
of several counties. 

Mr. Branwhite—a name new to us, but which we 
hope to record again with satisfaction—has conti. 
buted a picture that strikes not less by the singularity 
of its subject-matter, than by the power evidenced 
by its author. 4 Frost Scene, Evening (191), is the 
work alluded to. Through a landscape covered with 
its wintry garb, winds an ice-bound canal, and amon 
the masses of ice which has been broken for the pur- 
pose, a barge is making its slow progress, The even. 
ing sun warms up the clouds, and throws its enliven. 
ing influence over the scene, reddening still more the 
red stems of the fir-trees, and sending its slant rays 
among the houses of a village in the mid distance, 
As a composition the production is skilful, The 
management of the sky is clever; the imitation of 
the broken ice, and of the ripple on the water, added 
to the selection of the picturesque assemblage of trees, 
cottage and pigeon-house in the foreground, silvered 
o’er with frost or gilded by the declining sun, indicate 
in the painter the possession of the power not only to 
handle the pencil with complete mastery, but to 
recall whatever details observation has treasured, that 
may increase the effect and perfect the poetry of his 
subject. 

Mr. Knell is another artist whose paintings here 
make a successful appeal. We well recollect, in the 
Academy exhibition two or three seasons ago, his 
painting of a sea-view, where the sunset was repre 
sented in a way to rivet, as it did, the attention of 
every searcher on the look-out for such works of 
genius as academic carelessness or injustice might 
have placed above or below the general range of 
vision. ‘Though hung next the floor, many were the 
spectators who stooped on bended knee to scan that 
beautiful painting. 

In 138, Distant View of Scarborough from the Sea, 
and in 278, Vessels off the Mouth of the Thames, there 
are a vigour and freshness that result from the earnest 
observation of nature, painted with a skill in repre 
sentation not inferior to that of our most popular 
painter in the same walk of Art. 

Mr. Goodall has sent two pictures, (93) ‘ Fairy 
Struck,’ the more pleasing, and (134) ‘ The Brittany 
Conscript leaving home, the more ambitious. In the 
latter there is, as we before said, an undoubted excel- 
lence, but the excellence is not so unsullied as in 
some of his previous works. The tale is well told, 
The conscript, young and handsome, cannot at once 
tear himself from the group to whom the ties of 
natural and acquired affection have bound him, 
They surround him with tearful eyes, and varied 
emotion, the degrees of which are skilfully expressed. 
But the inexorable fiat has gone forth, and the 
veteran reminds him with impatient gesture that his 
comrades are already on the march. There we se 
them, defiling along the declivity that leads away 
from the village cross, where maidens and elders 
offer up prayers for the welfare of their departing 
kinsman, and whence the good curé is hastening to 
afford one more pious benediction to the lingering 
conscript. What we have to complain of in this 
painting, is Mr. Goodall’s besetting sin of prettiness 
Smoothness of texture, pearly and roseate tints, and 
graceful arrangement of attire, are less valuable than 
firmness of modelling and variety of character. It 
was the latter, albeit unaccompanied with beauty, 
that made us reverence the searching powers 
Wilkie; and if Mr. Goodall would make enduring 
fame he has so well acquired, he should task mow 
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his scrutiny of mankind, not in the general 
hich he has scanned to good purpose, but 
eluding mysteries and markings of indi- 
The painting is full of that agree- 

variety of texture that distinguish 

but the lower portion throughout strikes 
niformly glazed. Is ita brother of this 

inter who has brought before us (No. 4) 
‘The Gothic Staircase in the Church of St. Madon, at 

4‘? If so, and from the similarity of touch, it 
ae be predicated—a genius for Art must be a 
i itage. 
Se ead ee Disciples at Emmaus, (204), by Mr. 
J. M. Joy, is one of the few attempts at a higher 
“to of art in the present exhibition. It is a weak 
a subject that has already been placed 
before the world by the genius of the most consummate 
masters There isneither the sturdy energy of thought, 
nor the noble idea of form and expression, that would 
aid a painter in such a powerful competition 3 and co- 
our and effect are equally deficient. ; 

Mr. Rippingille’s two pictures (35), dn Italian Pea- 
sat Girl, and (382) I2 mezzo Giorno, are of unequal 
nerit ; the latter beingtame, insipid, wanting in draw- 
ing, and uninteresting in details, while the former is 


a 


a grand head admirably painted, modelled with free- 


dom and care, and gifted with an expression that lifts 
the work to a high rank. 

Andromeda (40), by Mr. W. E. Frost, is very 
creditable to the talents of that rising artist. 

217, Drovers’ Halt—Island of Mull in the distance. 
Here, again, we meet with the work of a young artist, 
whose skill and invention are rapidly making his 
name distinguished. Mr. R. Ansdell has united in 
this excellent composition powers of a varied nature 
and of high order. The animals, the landscape, and 
the human figures with their accessories, all have 
interest, and are all drawn and painted with great 
truth, The groupings betray careful study, and the 
distinction of character in the drovers and their 
friends, the variety of action, and the play of inci- 
dent,show that Mr. Ansdell owes no less to his fancy 
than to the accuracy of his perceptions. The sky 
isforcible and fine, but too roughly plastered; and 
the picturesque cottage exhibits too many unmean- 
ing rainbow hues. With this particular drawback, 
and that of a certain general hardness of texture and 
dryness of colouring, we look upon the Drovers’ Halt 
with the highest respect for the genius of its pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. Simson’s contributions, which are numerous, 
are distinguished by agreeable colour, and the pleas- 
ing management of subject. So, also, may we say 
of Mr. Frith’s two illustrations of Moore,—Norah 
Creina (21) being an able and dexterously painted 
embodiment of the poet’s conception. 

Mr. Lance's fruit-pieces exhibit their usual supe- 
tority to every other attempt of a similar descrip- 
tion among his compeers. Mr. Rothwell has an 
interesting Roadside Sketch (293). Mr. J. E. 
Lauder'’s Minna and Brenda, though cleverly painted, 
fuils to realize the characters so finely and discri- 
uinatingly pourtrayed by Scott, and consequently 
the interest of the subject is lost. There is no high- 
wuled dignity of expression in the Minna, who might 
have been suggested by a very ordinary model ; and 
there is nothing in the landscape background or the 
arémens of the art to make up for this fatal falling 
‘tort in the principal figure of the composition. 

Some other pictures will repay attention, by Stark, 
Boddington, Inskipp, Lucas, Pyne, Johnson, and 
Dighton, but the exhibition is one which does not 
vite repeated visits, and leaves in the memory but 
asmall number of those vivid impressions which 
wually attend the opening of a fresh collection of 
Palntings, 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
Wil—Warrior- Saints concluded—St. Victor, St. Theo- 

dore, St, Eustace, St. William, St. Florian, §c. 


Thereare two St. Victors who figure in works of Art. 


t. Victor, or MaRSEILLEs, was a Roman soldier 
*rving in the armies of Diocletian; being denounced 
wa Christian in the tenth great persecution, neither 
‘ortures nor bribes could induce him to forsake his faith. 
athe midst of the torments to which he was con- 
demned, a small altar was brought to him on which 
‘offer incense to Jupiter, and thus save himself from 





death ; but in the fervour of his zeal he overthrew it 
with his foot and broke the idol. Hewas then crushed 
with a millstone, and finally beheaded, with three of 
his companions whom he had converted ; July 21, 
303. At the moment of his death, angels were heard 
singing in chorus, “ Vicisti, Victor Beate, Vicisti!” 

The reverence paid to this saint is principally con- 
fined to France. He is represented in the dress of a 
Roman soldier, with a millstone near him. 

Sr. Vicror, or MILAN, was also a Roman soldier, 
and suffered in the same persecution. He was a 
native of Mauritania, but quartered, at that time, in 
the city of Milan. He was denounced as a Christian, 
and after suffering severe torments, he was beheaded 
by order of the Emperor Maximin. 

This saint is greatly honoured throughout Lom- 
bardy, and is the favourite military saint in the north 
of Italy. He is often introduced into the pictures of 
the Milan and Brescian schools ; and is sometimes 
represented asa Moor, wearing the habit of a Roman 
soldier. In his church at Milan (which, at the time 
I visited it, was crowded with soldiers) there is a 
fine picture on the left of the high altar, by Enea 
Salmeggia, representing St. Victor as victorious (in 
allusion to his name), mounted on a white horse, 
which is bounding forward: in his church at Cremona 
there is a splendid Madonna picture, in which St. 
Victor is the principal saint, standing, victorious, with 
his foot on a broken column, According to some 
authorities, this St. Victor was thrown into a flaming 
oven; and is, therefore, represented with an oven 
near him, from which flames are issuing; but I have 
never yet met with an instance of this attribute, 

St. Turoporr, or Herac ea, was a Greek saint, 
who held a high rank in the armies of the Emperor 
Licinius, and was governor of Pontus. He was 
beheaded at Heraclea, in 319. His legend was early 
brought from the East by the Venetians; and he 
was the patron saint of Venice before he was super- 
seded by St. Mark. He is represented in armour, 
with a dragon under his feet; which dragon, in the 
famous old statue on the column in front of the 
Piazzetta at Venice, is distinctly a crocodile.* Ina 
very curious old Greek picture of the fourteenth 
century (engraved in D’Agincourt, p. 90), two St. 
Theodores are seen on horseback, armed with lances, 
with glories round their heads, and careering at full 
speed. By the inscription, we find that one represents 
St. Theodore the General (of Heraclea), and the 
other St. Theodore Tyro, or the younger, who also 
suffered martyrdom. 

Sr. Virartis (San Vitale), the patron saint of 
Ravenna, is represented in the habit of a Roman 
soldier, and armed with a club. He served in the 
army of Nero, and was one of the converts of St. 
Peter ; and it is related that, seeing a Christian 
martyr led to death, whose courage appeared to be 
sinking, he exhorted him bravely to endure to the end, 
sustained him, and carried off his body; for this he 
was sentenced to be buried alive at Ravenna, where 
the Emperor Justinian built a magnificent church 
in his honour, in 547. For this church Barroccio 
painted the martyrdom of the saint: his executioner 
thrusts him into the pit, in the presence of the pre- 
fect and a number of spectators; among them is 
a child presenting a cherry to a magpie,—an incident 
little suited to the solemnity of the scene, but much 
in the effeminate style of Barroccio. For the Church 
of San Vitale, at Venice, Carpaccio painted his mas- 
terpiece,—the saint, mounted on a charger, in com- 
plete armour, a fine martial figure, surrounded by 
several other saints, 

But the wildest of all these military legends is 
that of Sr. Eustatius (or St. Eustace). He was a 
Roman soldier, and captain of the guards to the 
Emperor Trajan. His name before his conversion 
was Placidus, and he had a beautiful wife and two 
sons, and lived with great magnificence, practising 
all the heathen virtues, particularly those of loyalty 
to his sovereign and charity to the poor; and he 
was also a great lover of the chase, spending much 
of his time in that noble diversion. 

One day, while hunting in the forest, he saw be- 
fore him a white stag, of marvellous beauty, and he 
pursued it eagerly, and the stag fled before him, and 
ascended a high rock. Then Placidus, looking up, 
beheld, between the horns of the stag, a cross of 
radiant light, and on it the image of the crucified 


Redeemer ; and being astonished and dazzled by 
this vision, he fell on his knees, and a voice which 
seemed to come from the crucifix, cried to him and 
said,“ Placidus! why dost thou pursue me? I am 
Christ, whom thou hast hitherto served without know- 
ing me. Dost thou now believe?” And Placidus 
fell with his face to the earth, and said,—* Lord, I 
believe!” And the voice answered, saying,—“ Thou 
shalt suffer many tribulations for my sake, and shalt 
be tried by many temptations; but be strong, and of 
good courage, and I will not forsake thee.” To which 
Placidus replied,—“ Lord, I am content. Do thou 
give me patience to suffer!” And when he looked 
up again, the wondrous vision had departed. Then 
he arose and returned to his house, and the next day 
he, and his wife and his two sons, were baptized. But 
it happened, as it was foretold to him; for all his 
possessions were spoiled by robbers, and pirates took 
away his beautiful and loving wife; and, being re- 
duced to poverty and in deep affliction, he wandered 
forth with his two children, and coming toa river 
swollen by the torrents, he considered how he might 
cross it. He took one of his children in his arms, 
and swam across, and having safely laid the child on 
the opposite bank, he returned for the other ; but, just 
ashe had reached the middle of the stream,a wolf came 
up, and seized on the child he had left, and ran off with 
it into the forest, and when he turned to his other 
child, behold, a lion was in the act of carrying it off! 
And the wretched father tore his hair, and burst into 
lamentations, till, remembering that he had accepted of 
sorrow and trial, and that he was to have patience in 
the hour of tribulation, he dried his tears and prayed 
for resignation ; and, coming to a village, he abode 
there for fifteen years, living by the labour of his 
hands. At the end of that time, the Emperor Adrian 
being then on the throne, and requiring the services 
of Placidus, sent out soldiers to seek him through all 
the kingdoms of the earth. At length they found 
him, and he was restored to all his former honours, 
and again led on his troops to victory, and the Em- 
peror loaded him with favours and riches; but his 
heart was sad for the loss of his wife and children. 
Meanwhile, his sons had been rescued from the jaws 
of the wild beasts, and his wife had escaped from the 
pirates ; and after many years they met and recog. 
nized each other, and were reunited: and Eustace 
said in his heart, “‘ Surely all my tribulation is at an 
end !"—but it was not so; for the Emperor Adrian 
commanded a great sacrifice and thanksgiving to his 
false gods, in consequence of a victory he had gained 
over the barbarians, St. Eustace and his family 
refused to offer incense, remaining steadfast in the 
Christian faith, Whereupon, the Emperor ordered 
that they should be shut up in a brazen bull and a 
fire kindled under it, and thus they perished together, 
on the 12th day of October, in the year 108. 

The miraculous stag and crucifix figure also in the 
legends and pictures of St. Hubert. I must pause 
for a moment to observe, that we have here again one 
of the numerous instances in which a significant and 
poetical emblem has been in the popular imagina- 
tion transmuted into a fact or incident. I have 
already shown, that the milk-white hart or hind was 
regarded from the earliest Christian times as the 
chosen emblem of piety, or religious aspiration.* 
To express the conversion and penitence of some 
reckless lover of the chase, who had pursued his 
sport in defiance of sacred ordinances and the claims 
of humanity, the emblems chosen werethe crucifix and 
the hart. In this particular sense it was anciently 
applied, till, realized in the people’s fancy,—as in 
the story of St. George and his dragon,—the instruct- 
ive allegory becomes an actual miracle or a wondrous 
legend. 

Sr. Huperr is not properly one of the military 
saints, but he is so often confounded with St. Eustace, 
that I shall place him here. He was a nobleman 
who lived in the court of King Pepin, and abandoned 
himself to all worldly and sinful pleasures, but more 
especially to the chase, which he sometimes pursued 
on the days set apart by Holy Church for fasting 
and prayer. 

One day in the Holy Week, when all good Christ- 
ians were at their devotions, as he was hunting in 
the forest of Ardennes, he encountered a milk- 
white stag bearing the crucifix between his horns. 
Filled with awe and astonishment, he immediately 













* See the note to the Essay on St. Martha. 








* See note to the Essay on St, Jerome. 
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renounced all the sinful pursuits and vanities to which 
he had been addicted. At first, he turned hermit in 
that very forest of Ardennes, which had been the 
scene of his former wickedness. Afterwards, placing 
himself under the tutelage of the Bishop of Maes- 
tricht, he became a priest, and finally Bishop of 
Liége; and, after living a life of the most edifying 
piety, he died in 727. He is the patron saint of 
huntsmen and the chase, and against the hydro- 
phobia. 

In the single figures it is not difficult to distin- 
guish St. Eustace from St. Hubert. Both have the 
attribute of the stag; but St. Eustace is always habited 


as a Roman warrior, with the standard, and fre- | 


quently the palm, as martyr: while St. Hubert is 
either accoutred as the knight and huntsman, with 
the horn and hunting-cap, spurs, &c., or he wears 
the robes of a bishop. I remember a curious old 
picture from the Cologne school (Munich Gallery), 
in which he appears as Bishop of Liége, while the 
stag is seen standing on his breviary. 

In an old picture of the Nativity in the Academy 
at Venice, St. Eustace is standing by, with a banner 
in his hand, on which his name is inscribed, otherwise 
we should hardly have recognized him in such a 
subject. 

In the scene of the conversion,—the vision of the 
miraculous stag,—there may be some doubt, for here 
St. Eustace is frequently habited asa huntsman. It 
is necessary, therefore, to look to the intention of the 
artist. In the Germanand Flemish pictures we may 
generally expect to find St. Hubert, as he was par- 
ticularly honoured in the north of Europe, while the 
classical St. Eustace is generally the subject of Italian 
pictures. The rare and exquisite print of Albert 
Durer, so well known to collectors, represents the 
conversion of St. Hubert. He is kneeling, in the 
hunting costume of the 15th century, has the horn, 
the couteau de chasse, and his horse and dogs are near 
him: in the distance, on an eminence, stands the 
visionary hart, with the crucifix between his horns. 
In the composition of F. Zuccaro (engraved by Diana 
Ghisi), it is clearly St. Eustace ; and the same inci- 
dent, as the subject of a magnificent landscape, (by 
Annibal Carracci, in the Gallery at Naples,) also 
represents a St. Eustace. In the Menologia Gre- 
corum, preserved in the Vatican, there is an illu- 
mination representing St. Eustace and his family 
martyred in the brazen bull; and in Henry the 
Eighth’s Breviary, preserved in the Bodleian, there 
is a curious little picture representing St. Eustace 
standing in the midst of a river, while a lion and a 
wolf, on the two opposite shores, are carrying off each 
a child, 

Sr. Qurrinus was another Roman soldier, serving 
under the Emperor Aurelian. He was one of the 
guards set over the Christian Bishop Alexander, 
and while performing this office, his daughter fell 
sick, and he vowed that if the bishop healed her 
he would immediately be baptized. The health of 
the maiden was restored by the prayers of the holy 
man, and Quirinus was accordingly baptized ; and 
as he did not hesitate both to profess and preach 
his faith openly, he suffered martyrdom by being 
dragged to death by horses; his tongue was first 
thrown to a hawk. He is represented in armour, 
with a horse and a hawk near him, bearing a shield 
with six balls, and the palm as martyrs. Of this 
military saint I have met with only one representa- 
tion, in the Munich Gallery, in an old German pic- 
ture, in which he stands in complete armour, bearing 
the standard. 

Sr. Wituiam of Aquitaine was a famous soldier 
(some say he was the same Duke of Aquitaine who 
was father of Eleanor of Guienne, wife of Henry IT. 
of England, but this is very doubtful). 
gigantic stature and strength, but haughty, impious, 
and given over to worldly and licentious pleasures. 


Being converted by St. Bernard, he became an en- | Was, and is, impossible to find in the work, and of 


thusiastic penitent ; abandoned his military honours 
and his dukedom, and, taking the Benedictine habit, 
he retired toa desert place, and spent the rest of his 
life as a hermit in acts of penance and devotion. St. 
William is rather frequent as a subject of painting, 
but only in the later schools of art, and owing, per- 
haps to the riches of the Benedictine order, for which 
the pictures were painted ; and his connexion with 
St. Bernard,—his conversion being a famous incident 
in the life of that popular saint, St. William, 


He was of | 


in single figures, is represented standing in the 
dress of a Benedictine monk, with his armour lying 
at his feet; or in complete armour, holding the 
monkish habit in his hand. At Hampton Court 
there is a half-length figure of a knight in armour, 
with a glory round his head, called St. William; at- 
tributed to Giorgione. Inthe Vienna Gallery isa 
similar picture by Hermessen (1550): St. William, 
in rich and glittering armour, holding his helmet. 
In the same gallery is a small picture by Salvator 
| Rosa, representing the penance of St. William :—he 
lies prostrate on the ground, in complete armour, his 
| two hands bound to a tree. 
But the most celebrated picture, of which St. 
| William is the subject, is a magnificent altar-piece, 
| painted by Guercino, for the Church of the Chicsisi 
| Regolasi, at Bologna, and now in the Gallery of the 
| Academy of that city. The composition has all the 
| faults and meritsof the school: it is effective, but some- 
| what coarse; grand, but theatrical. St. William, kneel- 
| 





ing at the feet of St. Bernard, receives from his hands 
the habit of his order: St. Bernard wears the mitre 
as abbot, and is seated onathrone. Near him a 
warrior, in complete armour, bears the standard of 
the duke; knights and horsemen crowd the back- 
ground, and above is seen, in glory, the Virgin, with 
the infant Saviour, St. Joseph and St. James. There 
is also a composition, by Lanfranco, representing the 
death of St. William in his solitude. The Virgin 
herself descends with holy water, two angels minister 
to the dying saint, and demons are seen making their 
escape from the consecrated scene, It is altogether 
in vile taste, showing at once the absence of all true 
Teligious feeling, and the decline of Art.* 

Sr. Fiortan, one of the eight tutelar saints of Aus- 
tria, was another Roman soldier, who, professing 
Christianity, was martyred in the reign of Galerius. 
He was a native of Enns, in Lower Austria, and 
worked many miracles: among others, he is said to 
have extinguished a conflagration by throwing a 
pitcher-full of water over the flames. A stone was 
tied round his neck, and he was flung into the river 
Enns. 

Ido not remember to have met with this saint in 
any Italian work of art, but he occurs frequently in the 
old German prints and pictures ; and in Austria and 
Bohemia his effigy is often met with, standing, in a 
sort of half military, half ecclesiastical costume, at 
the corner of a street or in an open space, generally 
marking the spot on which some destructive fire 
occurred or was arrested. He is also painted on the 
outside of houses, in armour, and in the act of throw- 
ing water from a bucket or pitcher on a house in 
flames. The magnificent monastery of St. Florian, 
which is also a famous seminary, rises near the scene 
of his life and martyrdom, 





Fine Art Gossip.—We have received a letter 
from Mr. Frank Howard, full of indignation at the 
treatment he has received from a contemporary 
journal. Now we have nothing to do withthe con- 
duct of contemporary journals: we have @ifficulty 
enough in managing our own, even to our own 
satisfaction. 
hearing on public grounds. This attack, he says, 
or intimates, is consequent on his having presumed 
to censure the judgment and conduct of the Art- 
Union Committee, and is an unscrupulous attempt 
to acquire an undue influence over artists. The 
editor of the journal in question is, Mr. Howard 
asserts, one of the secretaries of the Art- Union,—one 
of those, therefore, whose conduct was censured,—one 
who had a voice potential in hanging the favoured 
cartoon in the place most likely to help the public 
to conclusions,—and the one who, further to lead or 
mislead the same purblind public, wrote and pub- 
| lished in that same journal a puff of the said car- 
| toon, hinting therein at refined intentions, which it 





| which, therefore, he must have learnt from the artist 

himself. Assuming all this to be true, where is the 
| remedy? The whole argument is founded on a delu- 
sion, by which neither Mr. Howard nor any one else is 
deluded,—that, because the works were anonymous, 
the artists were unknown. Why, if the secretary, 

* It is clear to me that the painters have confounded two 
saints of this name :—a St. William, who lived in the time 
of Charlemagne, and who, after serving against the Sara- 


cens, turned hermit; and a later St. William, conyerted by 
St. Bernard, 





But Mr. Howard rests his claim to a. 





or any member of the Committee, did not recon: 
the hand of their own pet protégé in the 

of Philippa, he thereby declared his incom 

to sit in judgment on works of art. Qur dan 
is that Mr. Selous’s cartoon was known to the 
Committee; that the Committee 

again decided in his favour, we havea m 
their capacity or incapacity,—and that with an annual 
14,000/. at their command, they have so ma 
matters that Mr. Selous now stands before the world 
as the undisputed representative of high Art in E 
land. Our despair is in the belief that the rd 
mittee may be honest,—and that they really do not 
know the difference between a clever melodramatic 
picture and a work of high Art.—And now a word 
with Mr. Howard. Sudden changes in opinion are 
the fashion of the day; yet it does seem strange tp 
find an artist so strong in his condemnation of the 
Committee, who was so lately a candidate for the 
praise it offered ; and so fierce in his denunciation of 
a journal in which he was content to figure as q 
correspondent within a month—a little month, 

The following is a list of the names elected by 
the Fine Art Section of the Royal Academy of 
Brussels, as Foreign Associates, on the first organiza. 
tion of the latter as a Belgian Institute. In the 
division of Painting,—Landscer, of London ; Horace 
Vernet, Ary Scheffer and Paul Delaroche, at Paris: 
Cornelius, at Berlin; and Kaulbach, at Munich, 
In Sculpture,— Macdonald, in London ; Schadow and 
Rauch, at Berlin ; Pradier, Rude and Ramey, a 
Paris. -In Architecture,—besides Prof. Donaldson, 
our countryman, whose election we announced hat 
week, Fontaine, at Paris; Von Klenze, at Munich, 
In Engraving,—W yon, of London; the Baron De 
noyers, MM. Forster and Barre the elder, in Pars, 
In Music,—Rossini, at Bologna; Meyerbeer, a 
Berlin ; Auber and Spontini, in Paris; Daussoigne. 
M¢hul, director of the Conservatory, at Liege. Fa 
the departments of the Sciences and Letters in thei 
relation to the Fine Arts,—Bock, at Brussels; 
Passavant and Dr. David, at Frankfort. 

Among recent appointments at Rome, we may mer 
tion that of Professor Cay. Giovanni Silvagni as Pr 
sident of the Academy of St. Luke for 1846— 
The sculptors Tenerani (of European reputation) 
and Tenioyne have been elected members of the 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at St. Petersburgh, 
—The King of Wirtemberg has rewarded Her 
Zanth for the design and construction of the Casino 
called the Wilhelma, by creating him a knight o 
the Royal Order of the Crown. 

While on the subject of foreign Art, we may met 
tion that a bill is before the French Chambers fe 
regulating the copyright in all works of art and desi 
applied to manufactures. 

Mr. Marshall, the sculptor appointed to execute 
the statue of Lord Clarendon for the new legislative 
palace, at Westminster, is likewise engaged upon th: 
monument to be erected to the memory of the poe 
Campbell in the Abbey. A statue of the bard, lea 
ing on a pedestal which bears a figure of Hopeis 
bas-relief, and at the foot a lyre and wreath, forms 
the simple and intelligible design: and Mr. Manshall 
has reconciled propriety of costume with the artiste 
desideratum of drapery, by the adoption of the vey 
idea which we recommended to Mr. Park, [No. Mt, 
p. 1200]. The poet is represented in his robes 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

The restoration of the Portland Vase is now cot 
pleted; and managed with such art that the closest 
scrutiny, it is said, is scarcely able to detects 
blemish. ' 

While the buildings of the great railway stato 
offer to the architect somewhat novel exercises fot 
the application of his ingenuities of adaptation an 
arrangement, we cannot but think that the sculpts 
if he should be called in—as he ought—particulaly 
to the Central Metropolitan Termini, which will ert 
long be wanted,—may find there very grand theme 
for his Art; relieving him altogether from conver 
tional references to the antique, and suggesting ® 
genius new and characteristic expressions ig 
great Present and the probable Future, It is 
that the real ever suggests the ideal: the maightt 
actualities which have been assumed as the prot 
the day are full of the grandest poetry. W 
glorious embodiments would the old Greek hat 
given of the powerful spirits that are now shap 
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ra the world!—We perceive that the 

© —< the French call their starting-points 
_of the Tours Railway, in Paris, has received the 
enhancement of sculptural decoration from the 

hisel of M. Molchnett. On the pediment, in front, 
ts e been placed four colossal statues ; representing 
eat of the principal cities on the Line, by the old 
device of personation and attribute. ! Paris, Tours, 
Bordeaux, and Nantes appear, by their stone Genii, 
at this sort of reception-room for the several towns ; 
while one is further symbolized by the Head of 
Minerva, the lyre and the prow,—another by her 
three distinctive towers,—and the remaining two by 
(the not very special indications of) cornucopie 
filled with the fruits of the earth and of commerce. 
Two of these figures lean against a Inagnificent 
sculptured frame, in the centre, which is to contain 
a clock; while the others severally terminate the 
pediment—Modern genius, we hope, will yet find 
something better than this in a field so grand and 
suggestive. The Utilitarians have not the mechanic 
yorld all to themselves :—it 1s haunted, just now, 
by wondrous visions and rich inspirations. How 
should this be otherwise, seeing that it is actually 
the ancient dreamland? Science, for the moment, 
has silenced poetry, by converting it,—beaten 
fiction, by making’ it truth—given to us to walk 
by sight amid the objects of our fathers’ imagina- 
tive faith. But if the miracles of a past age 
be outwardly the common-places of to-day, the poet, 
whether he call himself artist or bard, knows that 
none of these things are so common-place as they 
seem. It is familiarity that takes off the edge of won- 
der; and we are habitually living, as were our fathers, 
in the midst of things which are as wonderful as the 
great and striking novelties of the day, and no less 
wonders than any the fancy can invent—but have lost 
their power over the imagination by repetition. But 
tothe poet nothing is common. It is his business to 
descend into the heart of all these things, and there find 
his privilege and faculty of looking forward to their 
consequences, Ministering in the spirit of a priest at 
the altar of the past, he becomes a prophet in his 
views of the future. Familiar with the great essen- 
tial figure of Truth, he discerns on it the aspects 
and accidents of the age,—and reflects them. Every 
period of time has its own especial subjects of such 
prophecy ; and to read these in the spirit of inspi- 
ration is to catch the poetry of the day. ‘To go for 
ever back into the exhausted past, as if it had the 
poetic patent, is to mistake the high mission of the 
poet and waste his grandest morals. To the poet, 
as to all others, the past is valuable chiefly for the 
lights it throws on the future ; and the true Muse, by 
whatever voice of Art she speaks, has, like Janus, 
two faces—looking into the Old Year and into the 
New. 

We have received a report, written by Mr. Poynter, 
recording his official inspection of the Provincial 
Schools of Design. It was our purpose to have noticed 
this pamphlet ere now,—but we are compelled to 
delay it for another week. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Der Traum. Frohlichkejt. Sehnsucht : Melodies, by | 


Charles Horsley. Hope (Romance) ; Despair (Not- 
turno), by Frank Mori.—Notturno, by M. Costa.— 
Allegro Appassionato (Impromptu), by Louis Werner. 
—Here are seven single movements, all of the same 
family—or, to designate them in language more plain 
than courtly—seven evasions of the difficulties of classi- 
cal pianoforte composition. Taking these trifles, how- 
ever, for what they are, Mr. Horsley’s three melo- 
dies are agreeable ; the third, though the most diffi- 
cult, being the one most to our liking. We have not 
met Mr. Frank Mori before as a composer. His 
; Romances,’however, invite our furtheracquaintance. 
Hope’ will tax the player more severely, we suspect, 
than the composer intended—since to keep up the 
contradictory motion of the two hands, for five pages’ 
ergth, requires looser wrists and firmer fingers than 
belong to ninety-nine dillettanti out of the hundred. 
Further, if these two ‘ Romances’ were meant to con- 
trast one with the other, something has been lost by 
the picturing of ¢ Despair’ in its mild mood, in place 
the deeper passions more generally associated with 
% The sad ‘Romance’ has far more variety and 








expression than the joyous one. Signor Costa’s 
‘ Notturno’ is an accompanied melody in the Italian 
style, of the simplest possible form and figure. Mr. 
Werner's ‘ Allegro’ is the most vigorous of the series. 
The subject is spirited, and the working of it good. 
But the writer need not, we think, have chosen 
a key, which, taken conjointly with the rapid move- 
ment of the accompaniment, renders his Impromptu 
(a loisir) needlessly difficult for pianists of moderate 
attainments. 

Gems a la Pischek, by J. Moscheles. 

So pass they like the passing of a day! 

The favourite airs of Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, and 
Stockhausen, have all in their turn been woven toge- 
ther by Mr. Moscheles. It is years since the last of 
these singers was heard; and we are now told that 
we are to lose their chronicler; and that the present 
Fantasia, devoted tothe newest “ star,” is to be num- 
bered among his farewell offerings. The airs selected, 
it is needless to say, are skilfully arranged. Since 
the days when he took in hand ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer’ and ‘ Garry Owen,’ we have always felt that 
no one could dress a theme more tastefully than Mr. 
Moscheles ; of which his treatment of ‘The Bohe- 
mian Song’ and ‘My Heart’s on the Rhine,’ fur- 
nishes us with yet another proof—while the two 
last pages of the Fantasia have much of the im- 
promptu brilliancy of the author’s improvisations. 
But we would rather have another ‘ Serenade’ or 
*Romanesca’ or * Tarantella’—any original compo- 
sition, in short, be it ever so trifling, from the pen 
of Mr. Moscheles, than a cabinet of these “ Giems.” 

Evening Service in B Flat, composed by T. A. 
Walmisley.—We are glad to see our writers putting 
forth their strength in works like this. There are 
thought and skill in this ‘ Magnificat’; here and there, 
possibly, a chord hazarded which strictly rule-bound 
critics might question; while possibly, also, the 
closeness of response between the two choirs is less 
vigorously maintained than the antique canons of 
ecclesiastical composition enjoin. But we should 
judge these freedoms, whether of harmony or in 
structure, to be matters of will on the part of the 
composer, not a want of power:—and, as we are 
always ready to meet those who endeavour to enlarge 
the boundaries of Art by legitimate means, in place of 
sheltering themselves behind the dry formalities of 
imitation, we welcome this composition, and trust its 
success may be such as to lead Mr. Walmisley to 
fulfil his project of publishing others, 

* As the Stream that shineth bright, isa Madrigal com- 
posed by G. W. Martin,—* put together” would be 
the right word, so slight and patchy is the move- 
ment, which hardly, indeed, merits the appellation 
prefixed. We can understand how a quire of loyal 
subjects may unite in singing the charms of an Oriana, 
but can by no means acquiesce in the idea of all the 
“Members of the Abbey Glee Club” combining in 
such Jack-a-daisical admiration of one and the same 
damsel, Helen Gray. The folly of such a choice of 
words as this must be manifest. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter, Duett, composed by G. 
A. Macfarren.—It is precisely in such unambitious 
compositions as this that Mr. Macfarren succeeds the 
best. We do credit to the skilful construction of his 
Symphonies and Overtures, but we remember with 
pleasure his ‘Two merry gipsies,’ his * Ah non 
lasciarmi,’ and—freshest and best—his‘ Ah! why do 
we love?’ The duett before us is, perhaps, not equal 
to the above charming compositions, but it may 
claim cousinship with them, and will please whenever 
it is smoothly sung a due with a spirited delivery of 
the intermixed solos. We must still point out to a 
musician so thoughtful as Mr. Macfarren that he has 
disposed the text awkwardly for the singer. To arti- 
culate the word “ of-ing” as it is here divided and 
dwelt upon, with grace and clearness, would baffle 
even the skill of Mrs. Shaw. It is by inattention 
to like difficulties that the English language has got so 
bad a name for music ; and patriotic composers, no 
less than poets, ought to consider the matter more 
than they do, since there are few blemishes which a 
stroke of the pen judiciously applied cannot remove. 





Concerts.—This week has been fruitful in concerts. 
On Monday the Choral Harmonists gave a Mass, by 
Weber; and a éelection of music from ‘ Die Zau- 
berfléte’: the latter an unwise choice; since every 
attempt to transfer to the orchestra an opera which 





still keeps the stage, is but a provocation of paral- 
lels, &c., from which no good can accrue. On 
Monday evening, too, the Kennington ladies were 
entertained with a night of Glee-singing; and MM. 
Colas and Jewell gave a flute concert at Mr. Bla- 
grove’s Rooms. However acceptable this instru- 
ment may be in private as the readiest means (after 
ballad-singing with a chord or two on the guitar) by 
which male musical ambition is to be gratified —two 
flutes, accompanied by a pianoforte, in arrange- 
ments from ‘ Norma,’ are hardly fair for our public 
in its present state of musical intelligence. The 
right employment for the flute in chamber-music 
is “ something more exquisite still.” 

On Wednesday evening, again, there was a won- 
derful amount of music to be heard. Madame 
Dulcken gave her third Soirée with an excellent pro- 
gramme, comprising Moscheles’ new Sonate Sympho- 
nigue,and Mendelssohn’s new Pianoforte Trio in ¢ 
minor. The importance of both these works will de- 
mand notice in detail on an early day. There was also 
a flute concert by M. Ribas,in which he was assisted 
by M. de Folly, a brother professor; so that (not 
forgetting our own Mr. Richardson) the instrument 
with which Frederic of Prussia delighted his own 
evenings, and bored his courtiers, runs small risk of 
wanting hands “to bid it discourse” in England. 
Thirdly, another Sacred Concert was given at Crosby 
Hall—auspice Miss Mounsey. To sum up the 
efforts of what may be called “ popular musicians,” 
the Hutchinson Family and others, in and about the 
metropolis, “excels our power :” and all this, be it 
recollected, takes place before the season sets in. 

Joseph Weigl.—We were startled, a few days since, 
by reading in the papers an announcement of the 
recent death of Joseph Weigl, the well-known Ger- 
man composer, his artistic decease (so to say) having 
taken place twenty years ago, or more, on h s retire- 
ment from public life. Born at Eisenstact, in 1766, 
the son of a violoncellist and a singer attached to the 
Esterhazy court, he was, by birthright, a musician ; and, 
successively passing through the hands of Albrechts- 
berger and Salieri, he appears to have early gained 
success and position as an. opera writer. M. Fétis 
numbers thirty-one musical dramas composed by 
him. Only two, ‘ L’Amor Marinaro’ and ‘ Die 
Schweitzer Familie,’ have obtained anything like 
permanent currency. Besides these Weigl wrote many 
ballets, oratorios, &c., and, since his appointment 
as second Kapellmeister in the Imperial Chapel of 
Vienna, much church music, which remains, like most 
compositions produced under similar circumstances, 
in MS. So far as we know the works of Weigl, they 
are of a plasing, but colourless quality (more Italian 
than German in style), the vogue of which was sure 
to pass, sosoon as the Germans began to be awakened 
to the beauty of nationality by the appearance of 
such a genius as Weber's. A like fate, we cannot 
but think, will attend most of their contemporary 
lighter stage music, by Lortzing, Conradin Kreutzer, 
&e. Mozart's * Die Entfiihrung’ remains still, to 
our judgment, their comic opera par excellence ; at 
least, until Meyerbeer shall give to the world his 
completion of Weber's ‘ Three Pintos,’ 


Musicat Gossir.—The recent death of Mr. Loder, 
of Bath, leaves a blank among English orchestral 
leaders. He was one of our most efficient and best 
trained musicians, though less eminent than some of 
his comrades as a solo violinist. The best testimony 
to his energy and skill may be found in the fact 
that, so often as a new work of any complication or 
extent was to be tried, Mr. Loder was the leader 
certain to be in request. 

The musical profession has lost another estimable 
member in Mr. W. Hawes, whose death took” place 
a few days since, at his house in the Adelphi. He 
will be remembered for his connexion with the Eng- 
lish Opera House, at the period of the production of 
‘Der Freischiitz’\—a step, the due place of which 
in the history of Music in England can only be ade- 
quately n ed by considering the respect which is 
now professed for the integrity of every foreign com- 
position introduced to an English audience. Mr, 
Hawes, too, held for many years an official situation 
in the choir of the Chapel Royal, during which time 
he published glees, a book of psalmody, and other 
works, His name, it is almost needless to add, ig 
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honourably perpetuated by ‘the impressive concert- | 


singing of his youngest daughter. 

We would fain hope that our contemporaries are 
mistaken in announcing that poor Madame Castellan 
has fallen a victim to the severity of the climate of 
Russia. The loss of an artist so young, and so rich in 
musical promise, is not to be contemplated without 
a regret deeper than ordinary. Private correspon- 
dents join our contemporaries in assuring us, that 
Rubini has positively declined leaving his retire- 
ment, though tempted by magnificent offers on the 
part of Mr. Lumley, and his Awfulness the Czar. 

We hear too little of any speciality in the pro- 
vinces—the tendency of ourincreased facilities of com- 
munication being at once to invite intercourse and 
to promote centralization. But we were pleasantly 
struck, a day or two since, by a notice in a north 
country paper of an “ utterance” made in the very 
head-quarters of Lancashire chorus singing—namely, 
an anniversary meeting of a German Liedertafel 
Society at Manchester; which is said to have been 
no less musically, than numerically, successful. Our 
singing cousins who are naturalized in the “ cotton 
emporium”—and our homely but vigorous inter- 
preters of Handel's Choruses, whose execution in 
some respects is not to be equalled,—ought to be of 
great reciprocal advantage to each other. 

The movement in the world of English com- 
posers of opera seems increasing: at least we are 
reminded by paragraphs that Mr. Howard Glover's 
opera, for Mademoiselle Nau, is still forthcoming 
at the Princess’s Theatre; and informed that a work 
by Mr. Lavenu forms part of Mr, Bunn’s pro- 
gramme for his season of 1846-7. 

It is mentioned as probable, that Beethoven’s 
second Mass (in p), the work which formed decidedly 
the most interesting feature at the Bonn Festival 
[vide Ath. No. 929], will be attempted at one of our 
Philharmonic Concerts. A more difficult musical 
composition— with the exception of those by M. 
Berlioz—hardly exists.—The directors of the con- 
certs of the Paris Conservatoire are certainly, and 
not too soon, taking some pains to widen their 
repertory. At the third concert, two movements of 
Spohr’s symphony, ‘ Die Weihe der Tone,’ were 
given: without, it would seem, exciting any very 
lively sensation. 

The German papers tell us of a féte at Berlin, at 
which the Earl of Westmoreland’s Cantata, ‘The 
Rape of Proserpine,’ was performed with great suc- 
cess, by Mdlles. Jenny Lind and Tuczek, and Herr 
Botticher. The same authority announces an invi- 
tation which Meyerbeer has received from the Em- 
peror of Austria, to repair to Vienna, for the purpose 
of superintending the production of his ‘Camp of 
Silesia,’ in which, again, the presence of the Swedish 
syren (who seems to be wanted in as many corners 
of the musical world, at once, as Figaro) is desired. 





HaymarkeEt.—Of all the Greek poets, Euripides 
is the one who may most easily be brought into com- 
parison with’a modern dramatist ; and the ‘ Ion’ of the 
Hellenic bard, though not one of his finest works, is 
a drama of exquisite beauty. Therewith, also, as 
with the {Alcestis,’ the memory of Milton is associ- 
ated, though in a less affecting form. Ina Latin 
poem addressed to Mr. John Rouse, the poet of Para- 
dise thus alludes to it :— 

Questorque gaze nobilioris, 

Quam cui prefuit lon 

Clarus Erechtheides, 

Opulenta Dei per templa parentis, 

Fulvosque tripodas, donaque Delphica 

Ién Actza genitus Creusa. 
It was a bold thing for an Englishman to write a 
tragedy on the same leading idea and with the same 
title. A foundling, brought up in a temple is the 
hero of both dramas,—but the one is the son of the 
god himself, the other of a mortal. Here is a dif- 
ference in the key-note of each piece which marks 
the dates of their production, and prepares for a 
similar diversity in the results. The divine has 
already become reduced to the human ;—which is 
equivalent to saying that the classic has given place 
to the romantic. After witnessing the ‘ Ion’ of Mr. 
Talfourd, and then the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles, we 
became practically (as before we had been theoreti- 
cally) aware of the essential distinction between them, 
—we felt that, whatever it might be, ‘Ion’ was not a 
classical play, It is heavy and cold indeed ; still it is 
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sometimes picturesque, and has one forcible situation 
(the discovery of the filial relation in the 4th act) 
which was sufficient to give it an equivocal existence 
on the stage. The purity and innocence of the hero, 
however, seemed from the first to require more deli- 
cacy than was in the power of any male actor to 
assume, and Miss Ellen Tree (then in the height of 
her reputation) became ambitious of succeeding Mr. 
Macready in the part. Her success was unques- 
tionable. 

Miss Cushman has now made a similar trial. 
More masculine than her predecessor, she is better 
fitted by nature and disposition for personation 
of the kind: more passionate and vehement in 
her style, she brings, however, into striking contrast 
both the faults and beauties of the drama. She 
pronounced the contemplative poetry of the cha- 
racter with great care;—the full meaning of thosemany- 
versed sentences, with all the delicate inflections of 
phrase and feeling, waselaborately conveyed. But,alas! 
while we felt how Wordsworthian was the sentiment 
and how Talfourdian was the diction, we could not 
help feeling that neither was Hellenic. The better the 
actress's execution, the more glaring the dissimilarity 
appeared. But this is another instance of this lady’s 
determinate purpose ;—feeling apparently the use- 
lessness of attempting uniform classic repose in a 
character which was surrounded by pieces of still-life ; 
conscious that there was no discernible motion any- 
where else, she recognized the need of making 
much account of the active incidents in the poet’s 
conception: the construction of the drama being in 
all theatrical respects erroneous. Not, therefore, the 
character of the templar foundling, but that of the 
youthful victim doomed for his country’s expiation, 
was the part she selected for her assumption. 

Gracious gods! to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and lore, 
For my dear country’s welfare. 


The words we have marked in italics were | 


strongly emphasized by the actress, as suggesting 
and justifying her general conception. Such exclu- 
sive conception being granted, it must be confessed 
that the manner of realizing it told with effect. 
Instead of a moving statue, Jon became a creature of 
flesh and blood, subject to passion and capable of 
energy. This view was well and gracefully acted up 
to by Miss Susan Cushman in Clemanthe, who like- 
wise threw considerable emotion into such passages 
as the following, thus again marking the leading idea 
of both :— 
Then the sword 

Falls on thy neck! O gods! to think that thou, 

Who in the plenitude of youthful life 

Art now before me; ere the sun decline, 

Perhaps in one short hour, shalt lie cold, cold, 

To speak, smile, bless no more! 

When Clemanthe betrays her love, both performers 
also gave full expression to the rapture ; nor was the 
Jon in the interview with Adrastus content to depend 
on form and position, but added as much tone and 
colour as the situation would admit. But it is need- 
less to specify instances—the same style was pre- 
served throughout, and heightened the effect of the 
fourth and fifth acts. The heroism was here 
decidedly romantic and picturesque—the death of 
Ton, in particular, surprised the audience into sym- 
pathy and applause. To this mode of presenting the 
character, considerable objection, no doubt, will be 
taken—and it is open to obvious remark. But, from 
the mixed nature of the drama, the question has as 
obviously two sides. The frigidity of the general 
performance, and the histrionic inaptitude of the 
rest of the company to its proper expression, made 
the animation and spirit of the sisters more welcome. 
A dull evening, indeed, we should have passed, but 
for the life and the novelty which they imparted to 
the business of the scene. 

Thursday night a new farce was produced, entitled 
‘Lend me Five Shillings,’ a translation from the 
French * Riche d’Amour;’ Mr. Buckstone performing 
the principal character, Golightly, the Arnal of the 
original. It excited much laughter and applause. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 9.—Letters were 
received from several astronomers respecting a new 
and unexpected visitor to our planetary system, viz., 
a comet which has either become double, or has found 
another comet on its way, and is gravitating with it. 


M. Vaiz, of Marseilles, first made this d 
it has since been verified in different o' 
Europe.—M. Arago announced the 
new comet by M. Vico.—A communication was ps 
by M. Eseltze, relative to some ex 
electro-galvanic light obtained by Bunsen’s a 
The writer states that he causes this light to ente 
dark room through an opening in a screen or shy 7 
and then, with the aid of powerful reflectors, jy, 
to distinguish the internal parts of the human by, 
The veins, the arteries, the circulation of the Dlovg 
and the action of the nerves, are, he SAYS, seen | 
him with perfect distinctness; and, if the lj ti 
directed towards the region of the heart, he ig 
to study all the mechanism of that important o 
as if it were placed before him under a glass, 
author even asserts that he has ascertained the " 
tence of tubercles in the lungs of a consumpti 
patient, and gives a drawing of them as they apps 
ed. On rubbing the skin with a little olive oll, ty 
transparency was augmented, and he was enabled 
follow the process of digestion (!) 


The Roteiro of Joab de Castro.—Willl you alloy 
to state that the “ extraordinary piece of good luck’ 
which, in 1828, enabled Dr. Carvalho to “ dig 
amongst the Cottonian MSS., in the British Museu 
the Roteiro of Joad de Castro, when “ no tig 
could be obtained of the lost treasure either at home 
abroad,” consists simply in Dr. Carvalho having } 
in common with many thousands of other studen 
access to the following correct entry in the cy 
| logue of the Cottonian MSS., first published by 
Smith, in 1696, and reprinted by the trustees of ty 
British Museum, in 1800? These catalogues a} 
well known on the Continent, and are to be m 
with in most public libraries. The index woul 
have referred Dr. Carvalho to the entry in questi 
The supposed “discovery,” therefore, is a fact whid 
has been patent to the literary world for a centu 
and a half, and hardly merits the admiring terms 
which it is spoken of by your correspondent.—You, 
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Tib. D. ix.—*‘ Roteiro de Domi Joham de Castro da ‘age 
que os Portugueses fizeram de sa India ate Soez. 4 
serenissime Principe o Infante Dom Luis: sive Deseript 
portuum et locorum in littore Africano, et in mari Indin, 
uti et Insularum; cum diario navigationis; pulcherrial 
figuris et chaftis exornata, Munus sane principe perqua 

Lord Byron’s verses, in which he played upon Galy 
Knight's ‘Ilderim’, were quoted by the Athenem 
last week, but without those of Boileau, evident) 
imitated and not equalled, as the Frenchman, thou 
far less ofa poet, was a much moreexquisitewit, Wha 
Corneille’s feeble ‘Agésilas’ followed his master-piees, 
the Satirist exclaimed— 

J'ai vu l’Agésilas, 

Hélas! 
and when the feebler ‘Attila’ came next, he increas 
the epigram thus: 

Aprés Agésilas, 
H 


élas! 


Mais apres Attila, 
Hola! 


I have just been reading M. Taschereau's ‘Memon 
of Corneille,’ (an admirable work, by-the-bye, for gow 
faith, good taste, and research, all but equal tothe 
same author's ‘Memoirs of Moliére’), so had a gret 
advantage over your contributor. 

Paris, 16th February. 

Comets.—Professor Challis, of Cambridge, li 
addressed a letter to the Times, announcing the ds 
covery of another comet. , 
23rd of January,” he reports, “as I was prepany 
to observe Biela’s comet, I discovered a smal 
comet in its immediate neighbourhood, and asc 
tained, by my observations that evening, that the 
two comets had the same apparent motion. A doutié 
comet is a celestial phenomenon which, I beler, 
has never before been witnessed, and cannot fail! 
arrest the attention of astronomers. It will bet 
matter of very great scientific interest to determ 
the relative motions of these two singular bodies, 
the nature of the influence ‘they mutually exert# 


“ On the evening of th 








To Corrgspoxpexts.—C. H. H.—G. B. H.—J.J—R.A- 


No doubt ‘A Constant Reader’ intended to oblige us, 
we cannot avail ourselves of information, unless ed 4 
formant gives us his name and address, in confidence~ 
are obliged to ‘ VicramAditya.’ 
attention to Botta’s discoveries ? 


When did he first at 
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'. L, NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE Moorgate-street, City. 
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NIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
i arliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
A NTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
b pital, and the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
. the remaining half premiums being paid out 
ch, after five years, will be annually divided 
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first five years. 
of the profits, whi 
among the Assured. 
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: t consistent with security tothe Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
phere assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 


The lowest rates 


Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
@ amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
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MEDIcaL, INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 


OFFICE, 
Lonpon: 25, Pall Mall, and 8, Change Alley. 
Dustin: 22, Nassau Street. 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 


Diseased and healthy lives assured at all ages on equitable 
terms. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
25, Pall Mall. 


NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
The attention of the Equitable Policy Holders is particularly 
called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
by which table the bonus to be declared at the next investiga- 
tion in January, 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
payment of one-half the rates charged by other companies. 
n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, less the 
amount of premiums on credit. Should the life insured 
survive the declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed 
to lapse, and the company will renounce al! claim for the half 
premiums which may be due thereon; or in the event of the 
party being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 
up by commencing to pay the full premium of the age as when 
first accepted. The above plan, originating with this company, 
was found peculiarly advantageous at the last equitable division 
in 1840, when it was largely adopted, and many of the policies 
then effected are still in force, and large bonuses have been 
added to them on the scale of the following table :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5,000...00002 6 years 10 months «-..+... £683 6 6 
5,000. eseee years 
5,000...e0005 4 Years 
5,000....+0+- 2 years sresesee 200 0 0 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on 
application to the resident directors, Edward Boyd, Esq and 
a Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, Waterloo-place. 
ondon. 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 


the Queen. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 

INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut-Col, Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. 
Deputy-Chairman—Col. Sir William Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., R.E. 
Admiral the Right Hon. SirG. Cockburn, G.C.B., M.P., Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B., G.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. W. Mulcaster, K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B., R.A. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B., E.1.C.S. 
Major-Gen. Edward Fa -B 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K.H., R.E 
Major-Gen. Cleiland, E 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer. 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, .1.¢ 
Major Shad well Clerke, » F.RS. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. A ate R.H.G, 
Capt. Melville Grindlay. Army Agent. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq.. Navy Agént. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 

























.» late R.H.G. 
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Actuary. 
Joun Finvatson, Esq., the Government Calculator. 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 
Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

Bonus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value of 
the Policies was apportioned to the Assured, at the First Sep- 
tennial Meeting held in the year 1344, 

JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 





. ORTH BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY. 
4 Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
‘apital 1,000,000/., fully subscribed. Offices, 4, New Bank- 
buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East. 
President—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, a ~— © Chairman of the London 
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ENCA USTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
YATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 

Bi. above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
price. 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 


( yLD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

’ ,REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods for re- 
plating may be sent direct to their Establishments, as unprin- 
cipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in ya to replate. 

22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } London. 
.ENT ‘ = — 7 . > 
YATE) WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
yous Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1810, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 
N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of peeeroren graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 

by some houses. 


E ABBOTT'S (late Hodgson & Abbott's) PALE 
4e ALE.—In addition to numerous testimonials of the su- 
poriority of this Beer, read Dr. Copland's celebrated Work on 

ractical Medicine, volume 3, page 96:—"! recommend this 
beverage in preference to the various imitations of it which 
have more recently appeared, because | know that it is pure, 
well fermented, and prepared from the best materials. The 
utmost precautions are also taken against adulteration. For 
many years it was the only article of the kind, and it is still the 
most wholesome.” 

To be bad only of E. Abbott, Brewery, Bow, and 98, Grace- 
church-street, and also of Duncan Liddle, 67, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 

N.B. Bottles labelled, corks branded. 


B ‘E D FEATHERS 
Per lb | Fert. 


























s.d. .d, 
Mixed ..++sesseeeereeeeee 1 0 | Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2 0 
Grey Goose.. ++ | 4) Best Irish White Goose.... 2 6 
Foreign ditto ..+-+++- ee 1 8] Best Dantzic...cccccceeeee 3 0 
“ Warranted sweet and free trom dust. A 

A List of every description of Bedding. containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tot- 
tenham-court-road, opposite the Chapel. 


yr YOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
\) TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gently and effectually removed in Youth. and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full particulars 
on receiving a postage stamp. 











oard, 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq.. Director H.E.1.C., Vice-Chai 
B. and M. Boyd, Esqs., Resident Managers. 
John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., Physician. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, | 

The system adopted by this Company gives to the assured 
every advantage Life Assurance is capable of affording, and the 
rapid progress the Company's Life Business has made, and is 
making, shows that it is duly appreciated by the public. 

At 3lst December, 1844, the sum insured by subsisting policies 
was 2,155,255/.; the annual revenue 90,202/. 4s. 7d.; and the ac- 
cumulated premiums 442,393/. 135. 9d. " 

, Assurances may be effected either with or without participa- 
tion in the surplus. : 

‘Those who pay the participating rate share in the profits to 
the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent., without incurring the 
responsibility of mutual assurance. 

At the last investigation, 31st December, 1844, the Bonus or 
addition made to the Participating Policies was at the rate of 
ll, 10s. per cent. on the sum insured for each premium paid 
during the septennial period, reckoning previous bonuses as 
sums insured, and as such entitled to participate. 
Thus, for example, a Policy of 5000/., baving 

8i8l. 2s. 6d. of previously vested additions, was 

Tanked FOF occcccceccevecccccccccccsssccccsecescecces £5,818 2 6 
And had a further addition made to it of ----0+..+++. 61018 0 
And will, according to the principle above mentioned,-——— 

be ranked at next division of Profits asa Policy for £6,429 0 6 

Tables of increasing premiums have been formed on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
for the whole of life, the premium commencing very low, and 
gradually increasing during the first five years, after which 
a uniform premium is paid during the remainder of life. 

Specimen of the Tables. 
Premium for Assuring 100. 
| First | Second) Third) Fourth; Fifth |Remainder 
Age.| Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year.| of Life. 


a | 

















30 £1 3 9\£1 5 2£1 6 8/£1 3 4£110 O£210 5 
40 ! 1110! 113 9' 11510 118 1) 20 6 3 8 3 
This table is not only suitable to those who, from the prospect 
of an increasing income, or other circumstances, prefer paying 
a smaller sum during the first few years, but is also decidedly 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing the renay- 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to a period policy, 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without requiring new 
certificates of health or incurring a higher rate of premium. 
Fire Insurance. — This Company insures against fire, private 
houses, country mansions, furniture in the same, and farm 
steadings, at the usual moderate rates. 
's may Dectnedl 
I+. 4, 
. 








New Bank building ors nS 
ew Bank- ings; or of the Actuary, 
JOHN KING, Actuary. 


Thomson, Es: 
10, Pall Mall Bast 
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yo THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, CLERGY, 

BARRISTERS, &c.—Those painful thoughts and variety 
of annoying feelings which, in despite of the strongest volitions, 
will intrude and render life uncomfortable in the best circles, 
and in the midst of plenty and means of pleasure, and even in 
health unfits the sufferer for active duty and quiet repose, con- 
stitute that class of pure nervousness which the Rev. Dr. 
Willis Moseley professes to cure as certainly as other 
medical men cure ague. Depression of spirits, inquietude, 
sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness 
for study, loss of memory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruc- 
tion, and insanity itself are curable by this discovery. But of 
12,000 applications not 30 are known to be uncured who have fol- 
lowed his advice. ‘I'he highest classes pay the chemists’ charges 
only, and as much for the cure when completed ; clergymen, 
&c., pay only half the chemists’ charges, and nothing when 
cured. At home from 11 to 3; means of cure in answer to let- 
ters, sent to all parts. 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
Fi confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache 
Billious and Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles, at Is. lid. or 
2s. 9d. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, 
Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 


ANOTHER SURPRISING CURE of 


ASTHMA epES 
By Dr. LOCOCK'’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. W. Barton, Apothecaries’ Hall, Cambelton. 
* March 1, 1845, 

“ Gentlemen,—I may here mention that your wafers give great 
satisfaction; one case in particular. An old gentleman, who 
for years had been afflicted with asthma, and seldom had a 
quiet night's rest, bad used very mane proprietary medicines, 
as well as medical prescriptions, but all were of no use, Since 
he began to use Locock’s Wafers he feels himself quite well 
again. He sleeps well at night, and is quite refreshed in the 
morning, &c. (Signed) WILLIAM BARTON. 

To SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS these wafers are 
lavalnchie for clearing and my the oaise. von oaee 
a most pleasant taste. Price |s.1$d., 2s. 94., an s. 

Agents: Da Silva & Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, 
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T: JUNCTION.—ROSCOE’S LORENZO DE’ 
MEDICI, Halted by WILLIAM HAZLITT, fouming th the 
first volume of Mr. e's European Library. — 
BOHN having institu fed procesdine’, pe Chancesy 9s against David 
Bogue, of Fleet-sti t-street, Lo and sell- 
ing an edition cad Bioscoe's Life of ‘torenso de Medici, called the 
Magnificent,’ conta: icles, or matters, copied or 
ere fom the Rinplemcttary Tilueteetions, and his Honour the 
Vice-Chancellor of land having (on the 12th instant) granted 
an oc oN Mr. Bohn thinks fe proper to apprise the trade 
thereof, and to give notice, —- every person who may hereafter 
sell or ex’ for sale any copies containing the pirated portions, 
will render himself liable to ‘the like proceedings. — York-street, 
Covent-garden, Feb, 16, 184 


ED IC AL GALVANISM.—Just published, 
ce A GUIDE to its CORRECT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By hai HORNE, Surgeon, &e. 
London: Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, Manufacturers of the 
Improved Electro-Galvanic Machines, price 3/. 3s., 123, Newgate- 
street. 











‘Je ust published, price £2. 6d. ‘clot th, 
TPHE TARENTS ; or, Man‘s Nature, Relations, 
nd Responsibility. By R. W. DAL 
nas ite that hath ears to hear, let him ye 
Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, , price 2s. 6d. 
clos 1 LUCRET ‘LANE; or, Selections 
4 from the PORMS of TITUS LUCRETIUS C. "ARU 8 on the 
vith English Notes. 
By R B.A. 


OBELT GIBSON, 
ete B. Fellowes, London ; Hugh ¢ ©. Evans, Bristol. _ 


ust published, feap. Svo. pp. 340, price és, 
PIN AL AFFECTIONS, and the Prone System 


+) of Treating them, in which the Nature, Causes, and’all the 


Nature of Things. 





uill. 
er-row. 








known Methods of Treating Disease and Distortion of the Spine, 
Chest, and Hip Joint, are deseribed and discussed, and the Frone 
System explained. By JAMES COLES, M.R.C.S.E. and LA 
Senior Surgeon to the Verral Charitable Society, and Surgeon ts 
Iloulston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 
SECOND EDITION, 
To be published in Five Monthly Parts, price ls, each, com- 
rs with March 1 . 1846, 
i By G. * KBERT RODWELL, 
Author of* Teday the Tiler.’* W. ane *s Love,” a] Se. 
Illustrated by Phiz, in a series of 68 Engra 
. will contain a faithful ys they sot the iano by the 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 
By the same Author, Illustrated by Alfred Crow 
London: Wholesale Agent, Samuel Gilbert, Patern 
The above Works may be had of all Booksellers. 
board: 
|} ZED HISTORIA EGCLESIASTICA 
GENTIS ANGLORUM. Cum Opusculis Quibusdam et 
Epistola Bonifacii ad Cudbertum Archiepiscopum. 
Cura ROBERTI HUSSEY, B.D. Histor. Ecclesiast. Prof. Reg. 
et Londini apud T. Payne et IL. Fe oss, et E. Gardner, 
COND EDITION, 
THEUN ABRIDGED : DITION OF MICHELET’S PRIESTS, 
WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 
rinted in large type, roya 
RIES TS. WOMEN, and ¥ AMILIES. 
An entirely new che elegant Translation from the French, 
with additional Notes, and — _ famous Third Preface, in 
s. 
London: C. Edmonds, 154, ‘Strand; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, in 1 volume demy Svo. lds. cloth 
( BSERVATIONS and ESSAYS on the STA- 
TISTICS of INSANIT Y¥; including an inguiyy. into the 


the Asylum for Distortions, in Loudon. 
EMOIR of an UMBRELLA. 
obdtbds wT Oo Also, on March 1, No. 
This day is published, S8vo. 7*. 6d. 
Oxonii: E Typographeo Academico. Veneunt apud J. H. Parker; 
Now eeepb curtailment, Leger aay, a 6d. handsomely 
Reply to the Attacks of the Jest 
Causes influencing the sults of Treatment in Establishments 





for the bo ane ; to which are added, the Statistics of the Retreat, 


near 
By Dr. J. THURNHAM, 
Resident Medical Superintendent of the Retreat, near York. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. York : 
John L, Linney. 
BURNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 
This day are published, in Ornamental Wrappers, 
: {CHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 
. Is, 6d. 
2. Schiller’s William Tell. 1s. Gd. 
3. Fouqué’s Magic Ring. Two Parts, at 2s. 
4. Marco Visconti. Two Parts, at 2s. 
q Also, in cloth lettered, | 
Schiller’s Joan of Arc, and William Tell. 





In 1 


vol, 4s. 
The Magic Ring, 5s. 
Marco Visconti, 5s. 
* Lists of the previous Parts and Volumes may be had on 
cntaadion 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


T OHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY. AS Series 
of the best English and Foreign Authors, carefully edited 
and elegautly printed in post 8vo,, at the price of 4s. 6d. per volume, 


VOLUMES age PUBLISHED. 
ROBERT H ALL" ‘Ss “MISCE SLLANEOUS 


WORKS and REMAINS, with Memoir by Dr. Gregory, Essay on 
his Character by Foster, Index, and fine Portrait. 
Volumes If, and IIT. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE and PONTIFICATE of 
LEO X. Edited by his Son. With all the Copyright Notes, the 
Appendices of Historical Documents, the Episode on Lucretia 
Borgia, an Index, and three Portraits. Complete in 2 vols. 

In a few days, Volume IV. 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the PHILO. 
SOPHY of HISTORY, translated from the German, with a Me- 
moir of —e Author by J. B. Robertson, Esq. Second Edition, re- 

vised ; fine Portrait of the Author. 
Other Works of the same sterling ch ter are in p 
and will appear monthly. s 


York-street, Coyent-garden, 











13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
NEW EDITIONS 
or 
INTERESTING WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN 


I. 

A FOURTH EDITION of the CRES- 
— og the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols, 21s. 


it. 
A THIRD EDITION of REVELA- 
TIONS of RUSSIA in 1846, 2 yols. 21s. 


Itt. 
A SECOND EDITION 


HESTER STANHOPE'’S MEMOIRS. 


of LADY 


3 vols. 


Iv. 
A THIRD EDITION 


RAELIS SYBIL. 3 vols. 


of Mr. DIS- 


v. 
SECOND EDITION of the NEW 


TIMON. Parts I. and IL 1s. 6d. each. 


vi. 
A SECOND EDITION of the DUKE 


of WELLINGTON’S MAXIMS and OPINIONS. yo. 12s. 


Vit. 
A SECOND EDITION of the DIARY 


and MEMOIRS of SOPHIA DOROTHEA, CONSORT of 
GEORGE L 2 yols. 


VII. 
A SECOND EDITION of REVELA- 


TIONS of SPAIN in 1846. 2 vols. 21s. 


1x. 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION 
of MISS STRICKLAND’S ‘LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND.’ 8 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


x. 
A SECOND EDITION of LETTERS 
of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. Edited by MISS STRICK- 
LAND, 2 vols. 2is. 


xI. 
A THIRD EDITION of the Rev. R 
COBBOLD’S HISTORY of MARGARET CATCHPOLE, 
1 vol. with Plates, 10s. 6d. 


xi. 
A SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
WHITE'S THREE YEARS in CONSTANTINOPLE. 3 
vols. with 34 Illustrations, 24s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


PEERS AND PARVENUS. 


By MRS. GORE, 


Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Il, 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF CIIARLES IL 
By the Author of ‘Maids of Honour.’ 3 vols. 


lll. 
THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR 
TRAVELS. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Immediately.) 


Also, now ready, 
THE NEW TIMON, 
A Romance or Loxpon, 
FOURTH AND CONCLUDING PART. 
Also, AN EDITION of the COMPLETE POEM, price 6s, 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, 





[Fes 9 
cot op ond LIBRARY, 


ch 
LH. and. PONTIFIGATE of Eko x3 
iration’ FLIAM ROSCOR. With additional Note aaj 
ROSCOE'S LIFE of LORENZO DE’MRp 
Edited by WILLIAM HAZLITT, of the Middle Temple, Ie, 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENC 
paveey son of 1610, from the Accession to te Sa 


DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS; » 
Maat Be cara to order ‘EUROPEAN I 
‘i D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue ), PeeARY Eiuiting 
b seenrener rg 6 oon 
3 large volumes, p 
wet "ES" ‘CATHEDRALS of "ENGLAND 


and WALES; containing One H 

Views, Architectural and Picturesque, Plans th - 
With Historical and Descriptive Ilustrations ; and an 
the aay { -—~ Peculiarities of the various Buildings 

Th Ture Volame may still be hed sonseasye 

wy e E i olume may 
Svor: and 4 4to. “een UY, pri 

“Surely s' an illustration of some of the noblest Monumay 
of human invention and skill must command =e patrg. 


age.”—Eclectic Revie 
D. Bogas (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street, 


TILT'S ILLUSTR ATED CLASSICS, — 
Now ready, ina handsome volume, price 12s, clo! 
YEATTIE’S and COLLINS'S POEMS. sy with 
Illustrations by JOHN ABSOLON, and Bi 
Critical ~~ by THOMAS MILLER. vsraphial a 


, same size and aL Wo illustrated, 
MILTON’ S POETICAL WORKS ; with Tig 


traiions by W. HARVEY, and Evsay b:; JAI 
GoMERY”. 2 vols, 24s, cloth; 34s, morcee. , MES MOR, 


COWPER’S POEMS; illustrated by JOny 
GILBERT, and Essay by Rev. THOMAS DALE. 2 vols & 
cloth ; 34s, morocco. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS and CASTLE ¢ 


tog DOLENCE;; illustrated by SAMUEL W —~ — AME, and Ray 
by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Cloth, 1%. ; 17s, 


__D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue(, Fleet. rrr 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
YHE DESTINATION of MAX 
By JOH ANE, COFTLIEe FICHTE. Translated tha 
the German by Mrs. I ->ERCY SINNETT. Post 8yo, loth ke 


“This is the must popular aie of Fichte’s 
which exists,.”"—Memoir of Fichte, by W. Smith. 


By the same Author, 

The Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestat 
Translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Auth, 

filliam Smith. Post Svo, cloth, 6s. 

The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco W 
Written by Himself, with Portions of his Correspondence, 
by John Hamilton Thom, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1L 4a, 

A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By John 
Tayler, B.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 

The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Com 
from various Sources. Together with his Autobiography, 
lated from the German. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 8, 

The Philosophical and Aésthetic Letters al 
Fssays of Schiller. Translated, with an Introduction By) 
Weiss. Post Svo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 

A Popular History of Priestcraft, in all Ages al 
Nations. By William Howitt. 7th edition, with large Additioas 
12mo. cloth, 6s, 

Charles Elwood ; or, the Infidel Converted. }y 
0, A. Brownson. Post 8vo. paper cover, 3s. 6d; cloth, 4s, 

Essays. Second Series. By R. W. Emer 
With a Notice by Thomas Carlyle. Paper cover,%. ; cloth, 

The Prospective Review; a Quarterly Joumals 
Theology and Literature. No. 5, February, 1846. 2%, 6d 

London : Chapman, B: Srothers, 121, Newgate-street, 


YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFIC 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, Londea. 
Est —— Legg 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. pr 
William Cotton, he RS. 
Sir Willis = C uae. art. 
William 











\ Kirkman D. Hodgson, 

be Henshaw Lawrence, 
. Petty Muspratt, 

G Hampden Turner, 

Matthew Whiting, sq. 


ors. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Fea, tl ‘homas Hodgson, Esq. 
John avi ta 
Tke Periodical Valuation of the Po iicies effected with ti 
Company ov the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after 
3rd of July. 1347, when an equitable proportion of the 
proaipas will ne allotted to the Holder of every s 
issued prior to that date. 
The peculiar feature } in the mode of division adopted by 
Company consists in the admission of every member \0 
in the surplus he has assisted to create “a 
The general Plan of the Office comprises all the 
— of which the whem ry yg is 
nsurances may be effected on the Ketu 
: In either case, the Assured will be earane 
liability of partnership, and will possess the mo onph 
arising from the large accumulations of the C ‘ompany 7) 
in the Government Funds, and the unlimited res; 
its Proprietary. 
ospectuses and every information may be obtained ga 
cation ang weg ow or to te. Agents oe 
incipal Tow 
appointed in every City aud princip: MT TUCKEN, Secrest 





Printe d by JAMES ‘Homes, of No. 4, New Ormoi 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No, 4, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe said 

ublished by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Welli 
fh the said county, Publisher, : “at No. 14, in Wi ellington-street tt 
said ; and sold by all and } 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, ‘Edinburgh; for 
J, Cumming, Dubliny—Saturday, February 21, 1946, 
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